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THE POETS’ LINCOLN. 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


m N our imaginative literature, despite the efforts of 
poets and story tellers, the figure of Lincoln still 
remains to a degree remote from us. He is not 
real in the manner or to the extent that one 
would suppose such a compelling character, .the 

most inspiring and appealing and heroic personality in Amer- 


ican history, would have become in the passage of over a cen- 
tury since his birth. While some of the most famous names in 
American literature have been signed to Lincoln poems, none 
has wholly succeeded in projecting through the medium of 
verse that figure and that soul, that Lincoln, which the mind of 
the average man impotently conjures up behind the pages of 
his history or his biography—a figure which still seems to 
move as behind a veil, waiting for, even demanding, the sum- 
mons of that magic utterance which shall draw it forth in per- 
fect light. 

Of the contemporary poems, apart from those occasioned 
by the shock of Lincoln’s assassination and the nation-wide 
mourning at his funeral, John James Piatt’s Sonnet in 1862 
is the only one discoverable that speaks with the authentic 
voice of inspiration: 


Stern be the pilot in the dreadful hour 

When a great nation, like a ship at sea 

With the wroth breakers whitening at her lee, 
Feels her last shudder if her helmsman cower; 
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A godlike manhood be his mighty dower! 
Such and so gifted, Lincoln, mayest thou be 
With thy high wisdom’s low simplicity 

And awful tenderness of voted power. 

From our hot records then thy name shall stand 
On Time’s calm ledger out of passionate days— 

With the pure debt of gratitude begun, 
And only paid in never-ending praise— 

One of the many of a mighty land, 

Made by God’s providence the Anointed One. 


The death of Lincoln stirred some of the first singers of 
the land. Besides Whitman’s Captain, O My Captain, the 
tragedy brought forth half a dozen other Lincoln poems 
of real power and vision from the pens of such poets as Bryant, 
Stoddard, Holmes, and the Cary sisters—Alice and Phoebe. 
Of these, the Horatian Ode of Richard Henry Stoddard (pub- 
lished in his complete poems by Scribner’s, in 1880) is indis- 
putably the best. It gives us more of Lincoln, and more of 
the mood of the nation at his passing, than any other poem we 
_have. It seems to have been written in an exalted moment, 
its very measure, stately and simple and full of quiet gran- 
deur, voicing at once the mourning and the man who was 
mourned. When this poet sings: 


Peace! Let the long procession come, 
For hark!—the mournful muffled drum— 
The trumpet’s wail afar— 

And see! the awful car! 


there is instantly flashed to the imagination the whole feeling 
and aspect of a momentous and heart-touching event. The 
country’s bereavement’ is pictured in these four brief lines. 
Then the picture passes in review: : 


Peace! Let the sad procession go, 
While cannon boom and bells toll slow; 
And go, thou sacred car, 

Bearing our woe afar... 


So, sweetly, sadly, sternly goes 
The Fallen to his last repose; 
Beneath no mighty dome, 

“ But in his modest home. 
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The churchyard where his children rest, . 
The quiet spot that suits him best; 
There shall his grave be made, 

And there his bones be laid. 


The portrait Stoddard draws of Lincoln the man, in this same 
poem, is one of the few poetic visualizations we have of him. 
He shows him as 


A laboring man, with horny hands, 

Who swung the axe, who tilled the lands— 
One of the people, born to be 

Their curious epitome. 


This last couplet is one of the best things we have in our 
meagre Lincoln literature. 

William Cullen Bryant’s The Death of Lincoln is rather 
perfunctory and not stirring, but it contains some good lines; 
as for instance: 


O slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just, 


so aptly characterizing the martyred President. And this: 


Whose noblest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, writing for the Lincoln Memorial serv- 
ices in Boston in 1865, composed a hymn which is equally 
perfunctory, though faultless in measure and nobly reverent 
in tone. Lincoln is not in it, however, nor the light nor the 
beauty of his soul. The Cary sisters were more fortunate. 
Alice, stirred by the slanders of London Punch (nobly atoned 
for!) wrote a poem entitled Abraham Lincoln which has a fine 
spark of fire and spirit in it, and which contains some lines— 
two at least—of memorable beauty. Nothing ever written of 
Lincoln has been better done than this quatrain by “the gen- 
tle Alice:” 


What need hath he now of a tardy crown, 

His name from mocking jest and sneer to save, 
When every plowman turns his furrow down 

As soft as if it fell upon his grave? 


This is a stroke of genuine inspiration; in those last two 
lines the whole nation’s love and reverence for Lincoln, and 
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Lincoln’s own native “flavor of the soil,” are expressed with 
unforgettable beauty of feeling and utterance. 

In Phoebe Cary’s tribute there is also to be found at least 
one memorable quatrain, glimpsing the lofty peace-ideals of 
Lincoln, and summing up the shock suffered by the nation at 
his murder, perpetrated in the very moment when the peace 
he so loved, was returned upon the land: 


Lo! the beautiful feet upon the mountains, 
That yesterday stood; 

The white feet that came with glad tidings 
Are dabbled in blood! 


But these elegiac poems, celebrating more the people’s 
grief for the fallen man than the man himself, his personality 
and character, do not give us that living moving-picture of 
Lincoln which we demand of the muse. We must, per- 
force, piece together the various strokes and pencilings of 
many poets to make our portrait of him. For there are those 
who have in some degree glimpsed the soul of Lincoln, as well 
as some shadow of his rugged externals, in their verse; and 
from them we can outline a picture. Stoddard, already 
quoted, sang again of him, “common of mind ”— 


His thoughts the thoughts of other men, 
Plain were his words, and poor, 

But now they will endure. 

No hasty fool of stubborn will, 

But prudent, cautious, still— 

Who, since his work was good, 

Would do it as he could; 


and Stedman has given us, in his poem written on the cast of 
Lincoln’s hand, this graphic picture: 


Look on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold; 
From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was—how large of mold. 


The man who sped the woodman’s team 
And deepest sunk the plowman’s share, 
, And pushed the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware... 
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Firm hand that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader’s will obeyed, 

And, when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering swayed. 


































The hand of Anak, sinewed strong, 

The fingers that on greatness clutch, 
Yet lo! the marks their lines along 

Of one who strove and suffered much. 


For here in mottled cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years, 

I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas—and the tears. 


Again I see the patient brow 

The palm erewhile was wont to press; 
And now ’tis furrowed deep, and now 

Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 


For something of a formless grace 
This molded outline plays about; 

A pitying flame, beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out— 


The love that casts an aureole 
Round one who, longer to endure, 
Called mirth to cease his ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure. 


Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears; 
A type that nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years! 





Again, in a sonnet On the Death Mask of Abraham Lincoln, 
Richard Watson Gilder drew one of the few vision-like pic- 
tures of the living Lincoln given us by our poets: 


This bronze doth keep the very form and mold 
Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this is he: 
That brow all wisdom, all benignity; 
That human, humorous mouth; those cheeks that hold 
Like some harsh landscape all the summer’s gold; 
That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 
For storms to beat on; the lone agony 
Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 
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Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 
As might some prophet of the elder day— 
Brooding above the tempest and the fray 
With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken. 
A power was his beyond the touch of art 
Or armed strength—his pure and mighty heart! 


Other poets, some in the midst of very long verses which 
today rather cloud and conceal than reveal Lincoln to us, have, 
nevertheless, at times flashed momentary visualizations of the 
man. Taken all together, these might be said to make a com- 
posite portrait of him. James Phinney Baxter, writing on The 
Natal Day of Lincoln, sees the same figure that Stoddard pro- 
jected—the young Lincoln at his toil in “ the darkling forest,” 
where his “ringing axe chimed with the music of the water- 
fall;” while James Whitcomb Riley, likewise going back to 
Lincoln’s earlier days, sings of his Peaceful Life: 


A peaceful life—just toil and rest— 
All his desire— 
To read the books he liked the best 
Beside the cabin fire, 
God’s word, and man’s—to peer sometimes 
Above the page, in smoldering gleams, 
And catch, like far heroic rhymes, 
The onmarch of his dreams. 
A peaceful life—to hear the low 
Of pastured herds, 
Or woodman’s axe that, blow on biow, 
Fell sweet as rhythmic words. 
And yet there stirred within his breast 
A faithful pulse, that, like the roll 
Of drums, made high above his rest 
A tumult in his soul! 


Isaac Choate pictures him 
= of common elements, yet fine, 
As in a wood of different species grows 
Above all other trees the lordly pine, 
Upon whose branches rest the winter snows, 
Upon whose head warm beams of summer shine; 


while Edwin Markham, using the same imagery when he sings 
of the tragic death, says: 
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When he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 



































Indeed, this same poem of Markham’s (Lincoln the Man of the 
People), gives us many a striking line from which to draw our 
portrait of 


A man that matched the mountains, and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us: 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. And so he came 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol. .. 

Forevermore he burned to do his deed 

With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 

He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 

Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every blow 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 





Something of this same figure, rugged, native-hued and of the 
soil, comes to us in James Riley’s Lincoln in his Ofice Chair, 
which flashes us a picture of the Springfield lawyer newly 
come to the high estate of the nation’s voted choice and bent 
upon the writing of his first inaugural. The poem was inspired 
by the chair which is preserved in the Oldroyd Museum in 
Washington; and reading it, it is not difficult for us to see 
again the man, “ high-browed, rugged and swarthy, a picture 
of pain and care,” sitting with “ his greatest brief ” before him, 
“his Country to him client,” pondering in an awful, pray- 
erful silence the dread task put upon him. 
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The face of Lincoln arrests the eye of all and stirs many 
poets to utterance. Whittier, inspired by the Emancipation 
Group presented to Boston in 1879 by Moses Kimball, tells us 
of the 

worn frame, that rested not, 
Save in a martyr’s grave; 
The care-lined face, that none forgot, 
Bent to the kneeling slave. 


“Tall, ungainly, gaunt of limb, rudely nature molded 
him,” says Hamilton Schuyler in his Lincoln Centenary Ode: 


Awkward form and homely face, 
Owing naught to outward grace; 
Yet behind the rugged mien 
Were a mind and soul serene, 
And in deepest eyes there shone 
Genius that was all his own, 
Humor quaint with pathos blent 
To his speech attraction lent; 
Telling phrase and homely quip 
Falling lightly from the lip. 
Eloquent of tongue, and clear, 
Logical, devoid of fear, 

Making plain whate’er was dense 
By the light of common sense. 


In an ode written by Henry T. Tuckerman for the funeral 
services held in New York City in April, 1865, this touching 
line appears— 


Blood-quenched the pensive eye’s soft light, 


a half dozen words that somehow possess the power of sum- 
ming up all the gentleness of Lincoln’s nature, and the pathos 
of his mad taking off. And in The Eyes of Lincoln, Walt 
Mason gives us a glimpse of the soul that looked out on the 
world through 


Sad eyes that were patient and tender, 
Sad eyes that were steadfast and true, 

And warm with the unchanging splendor 
Of courage no ills could subdue! 
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Eyes dark with the dread of the morrow, 
And woe for the day that was gone, 
The sleepless companions of sorrow, 
The watchers that witnessed the dawn. 


Eyes tired from the clamor and goading 
And dim from the stress of the years, 

And hallowed by pain and foreboding 
And strained by repression of tears. 


Charlotte Becker portrays his “ gaunt rough-hewn face, that 
bore the furrowed signs of days of conflict, nights of agony,” 
and sings of his “ brave weary heart that tears of blood for 
every battle shed;” a sentiment which Herman Hagedorn, in 
his O Patient Eyes, makes still more vivid: 


O patient eyes! oh, bleeding, mangled heart! 

O hero, whose wide soul, defying chains, 

Swept at each army’s head, 
Swept to the charge and bled, 
Gathering in one too sorrow-laden heart 

All woes, all pains; 

The anguish of the trusted hope that wanes, 
The soldier’s wound, the lonely mourners smart. 
He knew the noisy horror of the fight, 

From dawn to dusk, and through the hideous night 
‘ He heard the hiss of bullets, the shrill scream 
Of the wide-arching shell, 

Scattering at Gettysburg or by Potomac’s stream 
Like summer showers, the pattering rain of death; 
With every breath 

He tasted battle, and in every dream, 

Trailing like mists from gaping walls of hell, 
He heard the thud of heroes as they fell. 


This war-ridden loneliness of Lincoln, keeping his anxious 
and prayerful vigils while the country trembled or slept, has 
appealed strongly to the poets. Vachel Lindsay, in writing 
recently of the present War, pictured Lincoln returned and 
pacing in sadness the same familiar ways he trod half a cen- 
tury ago, anxious and uneasy, praying and puzzling out the 
nation’s problem. Margaret E. Sangster, writing during the 
Centenary in 1909, likewise recalls him as a watcher of the 
night, vicariously suffering his country’s woes the while he 
watched: 
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O man of many sorrows, ’twas your blood 
That flowed at Chickamauga, at Bull Run, 
Vicksburg, Antietam, and the gory wood 
And Wilderness of ravenous deaths that stood 
Round Richmond like a ghostly garrison: 
Your blood for those who won, 
For those who lost, your tears! 
For you the strife, the fears, 
For us, the sun! 
For you the lashing winds and the beating rain in your eyes, 
For us the ascending stars and the wide, unbounded skies! 


Oh, man of storms! Patient and kingly soul! 
Oh, wise physician of a wasted land! 
A nation felt upon its heart your hand, 
And lo, your hand hath made the shattered, whole; 
With iron clasp your hand hath held the wheel 
Of the lurching ship, on tempest waves no keel 
Hath ever sailed. 
A grim smile held your lips when strong men quailed. 
You strove alone with chaos, and prevailed! 
You felt the grinding shock, and did not reel; 
And ah, your hand that cut the battle’s path 
Wide with the devastating plague of wrath, 
Your bleeding hand, gentle with pity yet, 
Did not forget 
To bless, to succor, and to heal. 


Thus are we made to see the patient, long suffering Lincoln, 
keeping his world-vigil—perhaps the most appealing picture 
of the man the muse can conjure up; for what is more heart- 
moving than a strong man at prayer? Far greater such a sight 
than even a strong man in tears! So it is not difficult for us to 
see the Lincoln that Lyman Whitney Allen visions for us in 
his poem on Lincoln’s Church at Washington (the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, where Lincoln and his family 
worshipped while at the national capital). Here the poet 
touches with reverent hand the pew 


Where Lincoln prayed! What passion had his soul— 
Mixt faith and anguish, melting into prayer! 


Nor has his humor altogether escaped his bards. He was 
the one, as‘Benjamin Franklin Taylor sang in his Centennial 
Poem (1876), “who never caused a tear, but when he died;” 
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a tribute which, of course, comprehends far more than his 
mere gift of humor; while S. Weir Mitchell sees “his spirit 
armed in mail of rugged mirth.” Tom Taylor, of London 
Punch, in his historic tribute of amendment, tells “how his 
quaint wit made home-truths more true;” and the same Char- 
lotte Becker, whose pen-picture of his rugged face has already 
been quoted, speaks of how, amid all his care and sorrow, he 










































Yet called on mirth to help his comrades bear 
The waiting hours of anguish— 


all of which, while not specifically stating the fact, points with 
renewed emphasis the striking truth that Lincoln, however he 
grieved over his country’s sufferings, never was guilty of the 
unpardonable sin of self-pity! 

The dramatic contrasts of Lincoln’s stony should be a 
fecund source of inspiration to the poets. His humble origin, 
his rise to the world’s highest eminence, are among the most 
inspiring facts in all human biography. Frederick Lucian Hos- 
mer caught from the legend of his lowly birth inspiration. for 
an unforgettable line of poetry— 


Still from the humble Nazareths come 
The saviours of the race; 
and so also 
Not in the pampered court of kings 
Not in the homes that rich men keep, 
God calls His Davids with their slings 
Or wakes His Samuels from their sleep, 





sings Charles Monroe Dickinson. 
“No flutter of the banners bold” came heralding him, 
says John Vance Cheney: 


Not his their blare, their pageantries, 
Their goal, their glory was not his; 
Humbly he came to keep 
The flocks, to feed the sheep; 


and of his mother and the heroic obscurity from which he 
sprung through her, Harriet Monroe sings with this exquisite 
lyric grace in her Nancy Hanks: 


Prairie child, 
Brief as dew, 

What winds of wonder 

Nourished you? 
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Rolling plain 

Of billowy green; 
Fair horizons, 

Blue serene; 


Lofty skies 

The slow clouds climb -- 
Where burning stars 

Beat out the time: 


These, and the dreams 
Of fathers bold, 

Baffled longings, 
Hopes untold, 


Gave to you 
A heart of fire, 
Love like water, 
Brave desire. . . 


Wilding lady, 
Still and true, 
Who gave us Lincoln 
And never knew! 


It was in the same strain that Julia Ward Howe, then in her 
ninetieth year, sang when she wrote her Lincoln for the Cen- 
tenary celebration in Boston in 1909: 


Through the dim pageant of the years 
A wondrous tracery appears: 

A cabin of the western wild 

Shelters in sleep a new-born child. 


Nor nurse nor parent dear can know 
The way those infant feet must go; 
And yet a nation’s help and hope 
Are sealed within that horoscope! 


The reference to Nazareth, noted in Hosmer’s lines above, 
reminds us that the analogy between the life of Lincoln and 
the earthly days of Christ is often drawn by the poets; but not 
always with the reverence, or the reticence or delicacy that 
would have pleased that Lincoln who, as Madison Cawein 
says, “liked not praise, being most diffident.” 

In fact, Lincoln would shrink from that comparison; 
rather he would raise an instant and silencing hand against 
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it. And that his hand could silence, that voice of his com- 
mand, is one fact that has not escaped some of our poets. In 
The Master, Edwin Arlington Robinson asks: 

































Was ever master yet so mild, 
As he, and so untamable? 
We doubted, even when he smiled, 
Not knowing that he knew so well. 


He knew that undeceiving fate 

Would shame us whom he served unsought; 
He knew that he must wince and wait— 

The jest of those for whom he fought. 


He knew devoutly what he thought 
Of us and of our ridicule; 

H=: knew that we must all be taught 
Like little children in a school. 


And what appears if we review 

The season when we railed and chaffed? 
It is the face of one who knew 

That we were learning while we laughed. 


Such a Lincoln, however he would have endured the sneers 
and jibes of his enemies, would not for a moment have suf- 
fered the extravagant praise of adulation. “ He knew to bide 
his time,” said Lowell; but 





Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, forseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 


“I knew the man,” sings Boker in his Lincoln: 


. I knew the man. I see him, as he stands 
With gifts of mercy in his outstretched hands; 
A kindly light within his gentle eyes, 
Sad as the toil in which his heart grew wise; 
His lips half parted with the constant smile 
That kindled truth, but foiled the deepest guile; 
His head bent forward, and his willing ear 
Divinely patient right and wrong to hear: 
Great in his goodness, humble in his state, 
Firm in his purpose, yet not passionate. . . 
A nature molded on a higher plan, 
Lord of himself, an inborn gentleman! 
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It is not only the life and deeds and the magnetic person- 
ality of Lincoln that have inspired our poets. His words, too, 
have come as a living text to many singers—words that in 
some instances are themselves the essence of poetry. The ease 
with which his Gettysburg Speech may be recast in the form 
of free verse, without the change of a word, is well known: the 
experiment has been often made, and always successfully, in 
these days of vers libre. But this noble utterance of Lincoln’s 
had not to wait for the vogue of formlessness in verse to in- 
spire poets to sing of it and re-sing it, as witness Bayard Tay- 
lor’s Gettysburg Ode, written forty years ago. In this, having 
sounded his sonorous opening lines: 

After the eyes that looked, the lips that spake 
Here, from the shadows of impending death, 
Those words of solemn breath, 
What voice may fitly break 
The silence, doubly hallowed, left by him? 


the poet reiterates Lincoln’s words, changed to rhythmic and 
rhyming measure, producing a really fine poem, and one that, 
despite the alterations from the original text, cannot be said 
to weaken the thought or its expression in the smallest degree. 
So, in Lincoln at Springfield, 1861, Anna Bache, a Philadelphia 
poet, paraphrases his farewell address before his departure for 
Washington, ending with this transcription of his actual 
words: 
Pray for me, friends, that God may make 
My judgment clear, my duty plain; 
For if the Lord no wardship take 
The watchmen mount the towers in vain. 


Nor is it our own American poets alone who have cele- 
brated Lincoln in verse. Even to the eyes of old Europe, which 
in his day could see only crudity and rawness in the Western 
Republic, the figure of Lincoln, while he still lived, loomed 
large and world-significant. Tom Taylor’s famous poem in 
London Punch, retracting the jibes against Lincoln of which 
the British humorist had been so flagrantly guilty, is too well 
known to need more than mention. Its opening lines: 

You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier? 

You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace 

Broad fer self-complacent British sneer, 

His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face? 
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might be said now to have become a classic of real “ poetic 
justice” and restitution. But it was not all sneers in England, 
where Lincoln was concerned. As far back as January, 1863, 
we find a poet, Edmund Ollier, writing in the London Morning 
Star a sonnet of appreciation, in which Lincoln is hailed as 
“the Northern Sun,” rising on its way, 


Cleaving the stormy distance—every ray 
Sword-bright, sword-sharp, in God’s invisible hand. 


Another English poet, anonymous, writing in Macmillan’s 
magazine, uses somewhat the same figure, characterizing Lin- 
coln as the man 
Who fought, and fought the noblest fight 
And marshalled it from stage to stage, 
Victorious, out of dusk and dark, 
And into dawn and on till day. .. 


But it was the shock of the shameful taking off of the Ameri- 
can President, at the moment when he had achieved what all 
Europe doubted could ever be done, that shook the old world 
poets to a realization of his grandeur. Even London Fun 
printed its tribute of verse, calling him “ the man whose dirge 
all Europe sings;” while Robert Leighton, writing in May, 1865, 
at Liverpool, and addressing the assassin, said these prophetic 
words: 
Even thy treacherous deed shall glance aside — 
And do the dead man’s will by land and sea; 
Win bloodless battles, and make that to be 
Which to his living mandate was denied! 


The spirit of democracy, too, was stirred to utterance in the 
Old World by Lincoln as never since the days of Washington. 
We find one English poet, Henry De Garrs, celebrating him as 
“a king of men, inured to hardy toil,” who 


Rose truly royal up the steeps of life, 
Till Europe’s monarchs seemed to dwarf the while 
Beneath his greatness! 


How Europe’s monarchs are dwarfed today “beneath his 
greatness!” That spirit of democracy, of the inevitable 
supremacy of the common people, which Linéoln evoked while 
he breathed and moved in the world, stirs all the more 
potently now across the face of the earth because of him, 
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summoned as it is by the ideals which he lived, fought, and 
died to make secure. If today—as one British poet sang in 
1865 (John Nichol, Professor of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, 1861-1865) — 


Freedom’s rising star 
Beacons above a hundred thousand graves, 


it is because such men as Abraham Lincoln have lived and 
lifted their voices up in the councils of humanity, conjuring 
that star out of the darkness—nay more, kindling its fire from 
their own steady flaming souls. And that is the star upon 
which our poets must fix their eyes, if they are to sing authen- 
tically of Lincoln and the things his name and his story stand 
for. In a way, it might be said that the fame and fate of Lin- 
coln rests with the poets: he will be remote from us until they 
seize upon him: it is they who must preserve his tradition, who 
must hand him down to our children a living breathing figure, 
a personality from which their young souls shall catch inextin- 
guishable fire; it is they, the poets, who must part the veil of 
records and facts behind which he still moves a little vaguely, 
a little indistinctly, and conjure him forth in full stature and 
full light, so that we shall see him even as the historian and 
the romancer never may project him. And we need him now! 
We need the great Lincoln poem now! Will it come? “Dare 
we despair?” asks one of our younger poets, Arthur Guiter- 
man, in his sonnet He Leads Us Still: 


Dare we despair? Through all the nights and days 
Of lagging war he kept his courage true. 
Shall doubt befog our eyes? A darker haze 
But proved the faith of him who ever knew 
That right must conquer. May we cherish hate 
For our poor griefs, when never word nor deed 
Of rancor, malice, spite of low or great, 
In his large soul one poison-drop could breed? 


He leads us still! O’er chasms yet unspanned 
Our pathway lies; the work is but begun; 

But we shall do our part and leave our land 
The mightier for noble battles won. 

Here truth must triumph, honor must prevail: 

The nation Lincoln died for, cannot fail! 























ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


¥. 

MIHE Lord was asked three questions on the Mount 
of Olives. He was on His way thither when a 
bend in the road brought the Temple into view, 
its marble cloisters and terraced courts all- 
aflame with the glory of the westering sun. The 
Twelve directed the Master’s gaze to the beauty of the scene. 
He painted it out of existence instantly before their wondering 
eyes. “Do you (not) see all these things?”—He declared. 
* Amen I say to you, there shall not be left here a stone upon a 
stone which shall not be loosed from its foundations.”* 

It was a powerful contrast, powerfully drawn, between 
beauty and ruin, splendor and destruction; a contrast accom- 
panied by no promise of instant restoration and glory. The 
disciples had heard the Lord unbosom Himself of this menac- 
ing utterance three times of late, but in quoted language that 
was much more guarded and veiled.?, His descent to a more 
open form of speech on this occasion encouraged them to hope 
that He would vouchsafe more particulars regarding the great 
national disaster, the “cup of reeling ” from which Israel was 
soon to drink. And so, when He was seated on the Mount of 
Olives, several of His disciples—St. Mark * says it was Peter, 
James, Andrew, and John—approached Him privately, saying: 
“Lord, when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign 
of Thy coming, and of the end of the age?” * Three questions 
to which the Lord replies in a lengthy discourse, or cluster of 
assembled fragments, which has been the despair’of scholars 
since Western Christianity began. 

About the first question proposed by the disciples: “Tell 
us, when shall these things be? ”—no serious controversy ex- 
ists. It is a request for the exact date of the Temple’s destruc- 
tion, the day and hour of its appointed doom, as may be seen 
from the phrase: “all these things,” in the question put by 





1 Matt. xxiv. 2. 2 Matt. xxi. 40-44; xxii. 7; xxiii. 38. 
® Mark xiii. 3. ‘Matt. xxiv. 3. 
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the Lord to the disciples* and in the question put Him by them 
in turn. But the other two questions—how are they to be 
regarded, and on what point or points was information sought? 
Did the disciples ask: ‘“ What shall be the sign of Thy (Sec- 
ond) Coming and of the end of the (Jewish) age as connected 
with it? ”—a question the very form of which would convict 
its framers of error, and lay them open to the charge of ex- 
pecting the Lord’s glorious Return when the Holy City fell. 
Or—did they ask another and far different question, the na- 
ture of which has hitherto escaped detection, largely owing to 
the corrected, reinterpreted prophetical language in which the 
inquiry was cast? 

It is the quite generally accepted conclusion of scholarship 
that the disciples inquired about the Lord’s Second Coming in 
connection with the destruction of Jerusalem. Educated in 
the expectancies of Palestine, they knew of no other view. 
They thought the world about to enter on its final phase of 
existence, and this is the point on which they are seeking light. 
The mentality of the questioners is too clearly revealed, we are 
told, to admit of doubt. Their speech betrays them. In their 
question and the manner of its putting, these humble fisher- 
folk and petty State officials mirrored their personal beliefs 
for the future inspection of the curious, little dreaming of the 
untoward light in which their Jewish prepossessions would 
come to be regarded when later generations looked down the 
lengthening avenue of history on their false perspective. “Of 
the many opinions entertained concerning the nature of the 
questions proposed on the Mount of Olives, the theory of their 
purely Jewish origin and character has had the longest vogue. 
In our time, it has passed over into one of the settled matters 
of Biblical science. 

But from what has come steadily forth in the course of the 
present investigation, the disciples never asked the Lord about 
His Second Coming in connection with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This could not possibly have been the form or object 
of their inquiry, and the supposition that it was, reveals a 
serious defect, when searchingly examined. It is based on the 
previous Jewish education of the inquirers, and invites us to 
believe that they learned nothing new in eschatology from 
their three years sojourn in the company of the Lord. This 

‘Matt. xxiv. 2. “Cf. Dan. xil. 7. * Matt. xxiv. 3. 
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is hardly the rightful scientific way to study the history of 
their education. Its reconstruction should not stop at the rec- 
ords of Palestine, it should be pursued into the pages of the 
Gospel itself, and be carried up to the very moment when 
the questions were put, before we are in complete possession of 
the evidence. Not until then shall we be able to judge whether 
it was Jewish prejudice or Christian education that created the 
whole query and the manner of its asking. 

It will be recalled from the earlier stages of the present 
series of studies, that Jesus was frequently engaged in the 
arduous process of de-Judaizing the Twelve; and the signs all 
are that He effected a change of mind no less than a change of 
heart in the future preachers of His word. The existence of 
this de-Judaizing process is clearly attested in the text of the 
First Gospel. The thirteenth, sixteenth, twenty-first, twenty- 
second and twenty-third chapters represent the gradual educa- 
tion of the disciples for the question that was asked and an- 
swered in the twenty-fourth. In the thirteenth we find the 
Saviour furnishing the thought and language of the third ques- 
tion: “ What shall be the sign of the end of the age?” He 
astonishes His hearers by transferring this prophetical quota- 
tion from the end of the Jewish age, with which they had been 
taught to associate it, to the “end of the age of the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” * which was publicly to succeed the Kingdom of 
Israel when the latter was overthrown. 

The disciples sought a special explanation of this transfer 
of prophecy, and Jesus gave it, assuring them that the expected 
reign of the Just in glory, immediately after the destruction of 
the Temple, had no foundation in the word of God.* From 
that day forth, the “end of the age” acquired an un-Jewish 
significance in the minds of the disciples. The connection 
which it had contracted in the Rabbinical schools gradually 
fell away, through the educative process of the Master; and 
so familiar with its new and Christian meaning had they 
eventually become, that they made it a part of their question 
on Mount Olivet, and the Lord Himself incorporated it into 
His parting address, without the slightest fear of having His 
words mistaken. He was to “be with His witness,” He said, 
“ all the days even unto the end of the age.” * Nay the Lord used 


*Matt. xili. 24-30; 37-43. Cf. St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tue Caruotic 
Wortp, March, 1918. ® Matt. xiii. 43. * Matt. xxviii. 20, 
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the same prophetical quotation to educate the people out of 
their Jewish expectations, and upon His asking them if they 
understood the sense He was attaching to the phrase, they re- 
plied affirmatively.° The Saviour did with this term of 
prophecy what he did with all the others current in His time— 
gave it a soul of meaning not found in the teaching of the 
schools. It is far from being established, therefore, that the 
disciples connected the Second Advent with the destruction 
of Jerusalem, when they later put this prophetical quotation 
to the Lord in the form of a question. The history of their 
Christian education, as recorded in the First Gospel, proves 
that they had mentally reacted to the teaching of the Master. 
The Advent in glory had been successfully disconnected from 
the overthrow of Israel. They tell us so themselves. 

The second instance of the Lord’s de-Judaizing process 
of education in regard to the Parousia is found in the sixteenth 
chapter. Here again Jesus follows the simple method of re- 
applying the terms of prophecy in new relations and connec- 
tions, to rescue the word of God from the nationalist construc- 
tion that had been put upon it by the theologians of the Syna- 
gogue. That the method was understood by St. Matthew and 
the other Synoptic writers is one of the best established things, 
grammatically speaking, in the several reports. All three 
quote the “coming in the Kingdom ” as an independent state- 
ment. All three represent the Lord as making two events of 
His Parousia, notwithstanding their former Jewish belief in 
the singleness of the “coming.” All three portray Him as most 
solemnly affirming that what the age, the generation shall see, 
is His coming in His Kingdom as distinct from His Return in 
glory.” 

The Synoptic writers who report this disconnection of 
events, as taught by Jesus, are here recording the results of 
their Christian education, and not tearing a leaf from the 
teaching of the Rabbis. They are portraying the conversion 
of minds schooled from infancy against the reception of any 
such doctrine of the Parousia. It is wide of the mark there- 
fore, to imagine that the question asked the Lord on the Mount 
of Olives: “ What shall be the sign of Thy coming?” was an 
inquiry concerning the Second Advent. The evidence is all to 


2° Matt. xifi.” 49, 51. 
“1 Matt. xvi’ 27, 28; Mark viii. 38, 39; Luke ix. 26, 27. For detailed proof see: 
St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tae CatHoric Wort, April, 1918. 
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the contrary, though its value has long been obscured by the 
presence of a much misunderstood auxiliary verb in one of 
the texts.2 The disciples were well acquainted with the new 
sense which Jesus gave to His “coming” at the “end of the 
Jewish age.” And it was in this new sense that the word 
“coming” was used in the second question on Mount Olivet, 
as we shall soon be led to see. 

The third instance of the de-Judaizing of the Twelve is 
the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the point of which 
was not lost on the government officials present, if we may 
judge by their desire to lay hands upon the Saviour for His 
speech. The fear of exciting the populace, who regarded Him 
as a prophet, alone prevented His immediate seizure and 
arraignment, so well had His thought been:driven home, even 
through the veiled medium of quotation.** Was it the fall of 
the Government from power, and the dislodging of the mighty 
from their seats, which they understood Him to threaten? 
That, and something vastly more. For a century and a half, 
the official literature had softened the blow that was to fall 
upon the City, by the glorious after-picture which it drew, of 
the strong right arm of the Almighty, extended to save His 
people in their time of stress; and it-was the divorcing of the 
idea of destruction from the promise of glory and restoration, 
that particularly stirred the resentment of the Pharisees. 
When Jesus declared that the Lord of the vineyard shall come, 
and bring those evil men to an evil end, and let out His vine- 
yard to other husbandmen," this threat of the bestowal of the 
Kingdom upon others was too grievous, even for the circum- 
spect, to be received in silence. The priestly class present ut- 
tered a cry of protest when they heard the Parousia thus inter- 
preted in terms of destruction to themselves, and of their act- 
ual superseding by an alien folk. “ Away with the thought— 
it is beyond belief!” ** they exclaimed, in a phrase that is gen- 
erally used in the New Testament, and for that matter, in the 
old as well, to scout a false inference, to repel a wrong con- 
clusion. Its utterance on this occasion clearly signified to the 
listening throng that the meaning which Jesus was attaching 
to the Parousia had no foundation in the Scriptures. 


9 uéAAety.— Matt. xvi. 27. 18 Matt. xxi. 33-46. 14 Matt. xxi. 40, 41. 

*Luke xx. 16. My? yévortol—In twelve out of a total of fourteen instances, 
it has this meaning in St. Paul. For typical instances, see: Rom. iii. 3; Gal. ii. 17. 
Cf. also: Gen. xliv. 7, 17.—In our English version: “ God forbid! ” 
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The Saviour accepts the challenge instantly. Looking the 
Pharisees straight in the eyes,* He asks them: “ What is this, 
then that is written in the Scriptures ‘"—have ye never read 
it: * The Stone which the builders rejected, the same is become 
the Head of the corner?” It was tantamount to saying: “If the 
coming of the Lord of the vineyard does not mean destruction 
pure and simple, and your superseding by a more worthy and 
more fruitful folk—how then do you explain the text just 
quoted, which I have taken from a Psalm,** regarded by all 
your theologians as Messianic in its bearing?” It was a pow- 
erful argumentum ad hominem, a telling counter-stroke, all 
the more so if one of the names currently used to designate 
the Messias was, as seems quite probable, “the Stone.” *° 

Nor does Jesus content Himself merely with questioning. 
He flanks His interrogatory triumph with positive proof. In 
language adapted from Isaias and Daniel, He lets His ques- 
tioners see that the prophesied meaning of “the Stone” is 
ruin and destruction.” “He shall be for a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence,” said Isaias, “to both the houses of 
Israel; for a snare and a ruin to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
And very many of them shall stumble and fall, and be broken 
in pieces, and snared, and taken.” ** Daniel’s testimony to the 
power of the Stone is of similar import: “In the days of 
those kingdoms, the God of Heaven shall set up a kingdom 
that shall never be destroyed, and His Kingdom shall not be 
delivered up to another people; but it shall break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and itself shall stand forever.” ** 
To minds familiar with the context from which His divisive 
words were taken, the Parousia, as the Lord preached it, was 
divorced from all thought of the expected Renewal. The 
officials present understood Him to threaten their impending 
fall from power, and the entrance of the Gentiles into the in- 
heritance of the Jews. The letting-out of the vineyard was 
the thought that rankled. Defeat and overthrow they could 
understand. It had been predicted, time out of mind, by a 
host of holy Seers. But the uncoupling of the prediction from 
the glorious restoration that was to follow, nay, the substitu- 


* éubAehac abtoic¢—Luke xx. 17. Luke xx. 17. 8 Matt. xxi. 42. 
* Ps, cxvii. (cxviil.) 22. 

Ts. viii. 14;,Rom. ix. 33; Justin Martyr, Tryph., xxxiv, xxxvi. 

* Matt. xxiv 44. 1s. viii. 14. % Dan. ii. 34, 44, 45. 
* Matt. xix. 28 is not a Jewish scene, as will be shown in due course. 
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tion of the Gentiles for the defeated and overthrown, this was 
a thing too nettling to be borne. And yet there stood Jesus 
before them, defiantly denying the aftermath of glory, and: 
clearly proving from their own admissions and from the 
prophets, that “the Stone” which they were now rejecting 
would yet fall upon them and theirs with crushing power. 

The threat of a wrathful visitation upon the Jewish Capi- 
tal and people was a veritable “coming of the Lord,” as the 
prophets had used the term. Its meaning was not lost on ears 
that tingled to the finer points of Old Testament expression; 
and when Jesus developed the same idea more pointedly still 
in the Parable of the Marriage Feast—the fourth instance of 
His de-Judaizing process of education—neither the disciples 
nor the Pharisees were left in doubt a moment as to what He 
would have them gather from His words.** The picture of the 
“ angered King sending His armies to destroy those murderers 
and to burn their City;” and—more demeaning still !—the pic- 
ture of the King’s servants sent out to invite the despised 
heathen to the Marriage Feast of eternal life, the door to which 
had been ordered shut to His own people, because they knew 
not the One greater than the Temple, the One wiser than Solo- 
mon Who walked among them, Heaven-sent, to save them 
from themselves—who that experienced these verbal pictures, 
as the Saviour flashed them on the mental retina of the crowd, 
could think of the Parousia in any other sense save that of 
destruction and rejection? The man who dared to beard the 
Government with two such offensive statements would pay 
dearly for His words. They would trap Him into a like utter- 
ance against the Romans, and compass His destruction by the 
very Gentiles He was inviting to their seats. And so they 
showed Him the coin of tribute,* to tempt Him to say of others 
what He had said of them. The project failed. Jesus was 
proof against their wiles, and His doctrine still stood un- 
shaken that when He came, it would not be to bring the King- 
dom of God unto them, but to take it away, to let it out to 
others. “They would see the Kingdom of God come with 
power.” From the days of the Baptist it had suffered violence 
at their hands. Violence would be used against them in turn. 

And as if this were not enough to instruct the priests and 
people in what sense the “ coming of the Son of Man” should 

* Matt. xxii. 2-14. * Matt. xxii. 15-22. 
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be taken, Jesus again repeats the idea of destruction, 
divorced from the context of glory with which the fall of Israel 
was associated in the mind of every Jew. The third repetition 
occurs as the crown and complement of the Lord’s sevenfold 
arraignment of the Pharisees. He tells the party in power, 
and asks them to mark well His words,” that their House shall 
be left to them a desert waste.” ‘“ Amen I say to you, all these 
things shall come upon this generation” ** “Fill ye up there- 
fore the measure of your fathers.” * “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
killer of the prophets and stoner of them that are sent unto 
thee, how often have I wished to gather thy children together, 
as the hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, but ye 
were not willing! ” *° 

Who can doubt, after all this sifted testimony, that what 
Jesus meant and what the disciples understood Him to mean 
by “the coming of the Son of Man,” was His manifestation of 
destructive power as distinct from His Return in person; the 
Old Testament sense of the wrathful coming of the Lord, not 
the New Testament sense of His visible reappearance in glory 
for the. consummation of His Kingdom. St. Mark expressly 
assures us that this is, indeed, the meaning;** and the educa- 
tive process by which Jesus developed this distinction for the 
de-Judaizing of the Twelve and their fellow-countrymen is 
clearly retraceable step by step in the pages of the First Gos- 
pel. No Palestinian Jew ever thought of drawing any such 
distinction, much less of working it up into the primary fea- 
ture of his text. 

It was a very simple and effective process by which 
Jesus compassed these results. He transferred to the end of the 
New Kingdom which He came to found, all the prophecies 
concerning the Advent of a glorious Son of Man, which the 
theologians of Palestine had wrongly connected with the last 
days of the Old Kingdom of Israel, partly because of politically 
inflamed opinion, partly also through the error of mistaking 
sequence in prophecy for speediness of realization in time. 
The discernible effect of the Lord’s method: of teaching was 
the rescue of the prophetical quotation: “the coming of the 
Son of Man,” from the eschatological meaning which it had 
gradually acquired in the Rabbinical schools. In the teach- 


7 (30).—Matt.oxxili. 38. % Matt. xxiii. 36. 
® Matt. xxiii, 32. * Matt. xxiii. 37. 
™ Mark viii. 39.—Compare the question as recorded by St. Luke xxi. 6, 7. 
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ing of Jesus, eschatological meaning was detached from the 
“coming of the Son of Man,” and transferred to the “ coming 
of the Son of Man in glory;” and so thoroughly had the “ com- 
ing of the Son of Man” been emptied of its Rabbinical asso- 
ciations; so familiar and natural had the phrase become as a 
reference to the destruction of the City, that St. John—with- 
out the least perception of the mystery he was thereby creat- 
ing for a Western World of readers—quotes Jesus as using it 
in His reply to Peter’s question concerning the manner of 
John’s death: “If I wish him to remain till I come, what is it 
to thee?” *? To the author of the Fourth Gospel and to St: 
Peter, there was no reference to the Second Advent in the 
Lord’s reply. It simply meant: “If I wish John to remain in 
the flesh until I come in power to destroy Jerusalem, what con- 
cern is it of yours? Follow thou Me.” St. John tells us as 
much himself,** when he denies the rumor current among the 
brethren, that earthly immortality had been conferred upon 
him. “No,” he declares. “Jesus did not say to me, that I 
should not die. He merely told me I was to live to see the 
City destroyed.” A writer who understood the phrase, “ till 
I come,” in the sense of the Second Advent, would never have 
spoken of personal death in that deathless connection, nor 
troubled to refute the rumor that he was not to die. 

When, therefore, after this long de-Judaizing process, this 
steady pouring of the true wine of revelation into the current 
phrases of prophecy, we find the disciples inquiring of the 
Saviour on Mount Olivet: “What shall be the sign of Thy 
coming, and of the end of the age? ”—was their question the 
purely Jewish query: “ What shall be the sign of Thy (final) 
coming, and of the end of the (Jewish) age as connected with 
it?” Or—was it the new and distinctively Christian question, 
created by the teaching of Jesus: “ What shall be the sign of 
Thy coming (in Thy Kingdom), and of the end of the age (of 
the Kingdom of Heaven) ?” 

The latter unquestionably, when we study the Christian 
education of the disciples, and compute its drift. The Parousia 
concerning which they ask is the one they have heard de- 
scribed as “ the coming of the Son of Man in His Kingdom;” * 
“the Lord of the vineyard coming to bring the evil husband- 
men to an evil end;” ** the King sending His armies to destroy 

® John xxi. 22. ® John xxi. 23.  ™ Matt. xvi. 28. % Matt. xxi. 40, 41. 
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those murderers and to burn their city;” ** and the “laying- 
waste of the House of Israel,” *’ for its refusal of a doctrine 
of salvation that was offered to all. Contextual criticism 
clearly shows that the word “coming,” in the question of the 
disciples, has the new meaning with which Jesus invested it, 
when He distinguished His “ coming in glory ” from His “ com- 
ing in His Kingdom,” disconnecting these two events, and re- 
_ferring their respective fulfillment to different periods of time. 
There is absolutely no evidence in what precedes or what fol- 
lows, that the Parousia to which the disciples are referring is 
the Second Advent. When that is the event to be designated, 
the author of the First Gospel invariably adds the words: 
glory or the angels; and it is instructive to observe that these 
specifying phrases do not occur in the second question, but in 
the answer to the third.** It is the third question, not the sec- 
ond, which has the Final Advent in view. The queries have 
been crossed and confused, because sufficient allowance has 
not been made for the influence of the Lord’s teaching on His 
questioners. We have overlooked the educative process which 
the Saviour previously conducted in regard to the very 
two phrases of prophecy which the disciples are here employ- 
ing in an interrogatory form. After the de-Judaizing education 
to which the Twelve had been subjected, it is not likely that 
four of them would dare to approach Jesus with erroneous 
questions upon their lips, or that He would ever have an- 
swered, had they done so. 

Additional proof that the questions asked were not of 
Jewish character, but directly shaped from the teaching of 
the Lord Himself, may securely be inferred from the manner 
of their putting. A mind of Palestinian mold would never 
have followed the order of inquiry reported in the First Gos- 
pel. It was not the order in which events were expected to 
occur. The “consummation of the age” preceded the “ com- 
ing of the Son of Man,” in all Jewish expectation. A 
Palestinian Jew would have first asked about “ the consumma- 
tion,” he never would have put his question the other way 
about, as reported here. There is every evidence, therefore, 
on the part of the questioners, that in this instance, at least, 
their Jewish mentality was not functioning. It is quite true 
that on two recorded occasions—both of them connected with 

* Matt. xxii. 7. Matt. xxiii. 38, 39. Matt. xxiv. 30. 
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the Lord’s manifestation of His glory—the old view of the 
Parousia returned.” But it was not in mind when the dis- 
ciples approached the Saviour inquiringly on Mount Olivet; 
at least there is no contextual evidence that it was. The 
thought of the preceding chapters mounts too exclusively to 
the idea of destruction, to culminate in the anti-climax of a 
question about glory. 

That the second question asked on Mount Olivet was about 
the sign of the Lord’s coming in His Kingdom, and the third 
about the end of the Messianic Age, or His personal Return in 
glory, is made demonstrably certain by the structure of the 
discourse that follows. These are exactly the questions that 
the Saviour answers, though not exactly the order in which 
He goes about their answering. The first question—“ When 
shall these things be? ”—He answers last, or rather not at all, 
it was so purely curious and spiritually unavailing. Nay, what 
is of still more decisive interest to the present investigation, 
Jesus begs His questioners three distinct times to remember 
their Christian education, and not to lapse back into the old 
expectations of Jewry, if they hear rumors that He is already 
in hiding, and has actually been seen in person at this place 
or that,“° when the city is tottering to its ruin. “Behold I have 
told you beforehand.” The same dissociating process that we 
found reported in the sixteenth chapter, and explained in the 
twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty-third, is solemnly re- 
affirmed in the twenty-fourth. 

When we look into the structure of the text in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of St. Matthew, we find matters really standing 
as claimed. Verses 4-28 are an actual description of the Lord’s 
progressive coming in His Kingdom, from its first budding 
days of incipiency to the crises that are to mark its close, when 
the Gospel shall have been preached in the whole inhabited 
earth as a testimony to the nations. Naturally, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem occupies a prominent place in this descrip- 
tion (vv. 15-28). It,is what Jesus meant by the “ coming of the 
Son of Man in His Kingdom,” and it is about the sign of this 
“coming” that the disciples have just inquired. The most 
remarkable feature about the treatment which this destruc- 
tive event receives is the care taken to eliminate all eschatologi- 
cal significance from it. It is the time when the Son of Man 


*® Matt. xvii. 4; Acts i. 6. Matt. xxiv. 23, 25, 26. 
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shall come in power to destroy the Jewish Capital, not the time 
of His visible reappearance in the glory of His Father with the 
angels. In the textual commentary which is to follow the 
present study, the truth of this reading will be substantiated 
in detail. 

Verses 29-31 contain the answer to the third question: 
“What shall be the sign indicating the end of the New Age, 
which is publicly to begin with the effacement of Jewish 


_ power? ”—precisely the order of treatment which we should 


consistently expect, if the questions asked were really of the 
nature which we have shown them to have been. In these 
three verses—they are transferred prophecies—the Lord is 
reported as answering the question about the signs that shall 
precede His Final Advent—an event which He has already 
taken particular pains to dissociate from all connection with 
the fate of Israel, on St. Matthew’s own word. For this reason, 
if for no other, it is against all the laws of likelihood to sup- 
pose that the adverb “immediately” of verse 29—“Im- 
mediately after the tribulation of those days”—could ever 
have been written by the author of the First Gospel, in connec- 
tion with the destruction of Jerusalem. That connection has 
already been disestablished by the Saviour, and we have three 
distinct avowals repudiating it, in the text that goes before. 
To what then, does the adverb “immediately” of verse 29 refer? 
To the particular period of tribulation (vs. 21), which is to 
mark the public inauguration of the Kingdom of Heaven? Or, 
to the whole period of tribulation, already described as the 
characteristic feature of the Kingdom, from beginning to end 
(vv. 4-14)? We merely point out the alternative subject of 
reference. It exists, and will be shown to be a textual actuality 
when the time for proving comes. 

Verses 28-32 record the Lord’s answer to the first ques- 
tion: “Tell us, when shall these things be?” The Saviour 
advises the disciples to use their ordinary powers of discern- 
ment. The seasons of the Lord have their telltale marks like 
the seasons of the year (vv. 32-33). The blow will fall within 
the generation, and history will vindicate His words (vv. 34- 
35). The day and hour of the impending crash are safe in the 
Father’s keeping—a secret not necessary for them to know 
(vs. 36). And with these words the Lord’s answer to the three 
questions proposed by the disciples is brought to a close. He 
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has told them of the “sign of His coming in His Kingdom ” and 
of the “sign that is to herald the end of the Messianic Age.” 
The hour appointed for the destruction of Israel, He refuses 
to divulge. Its disclosure was of no moment to salvation. 
After answering the questions about His coming in power 
to destroy the City and His Return in glory to judge the world, 
Jesus proceeds to tell of another “ coming ”—more important 
than either of the two, about which His questioners were so 
consumingly concerned. It is His coming to the individual at 
the hour of death (vv. 37-51; xxv. vv. 1-30). The dreadful 
feature of the Flood, the Lord tells them, was not the physical 
havoc which it wrought, but the immense number of persons 
it swept, unheeding, to their doom. The consideration which 
should be uppermost in all minds therefore, is not the crum- 
bling of cities and.the crashing of worlds, but the loss of sal- 
vation by unthinking thousands. The thought of the Lord’s 
Parousia to the individual soul should displace all others. 
This is the “ coming of the Son of Man” for which they should 
ever be on the watch, not the public coming to Israel in power, 
or to the world at large in glory. “One shall be taken, and 
one shall be left.” ** “And know ye this, that if the master of 
.the house knew at what hour the thief was coming, he would 
have watched, and would not have allowed his own house to 
be undermined,” while he was looking for the far-off destruc- 
tion of Israel. “Therefore be ye also ready; for in an hour 
that ye think not, the Son of Man will come.” “ The sudden 
veering of the discourse from an answer to curious questions 
about the fate of the Capital and the length of the Messianic 
Age, frightened St. Peter. “Lord, speakest thou this Parable 
of the Thief to us or to all?” he asked Him. * And Jesus an- 
swered: “ What I say to you, I say to all: Watch!” It was 
a tense and hushed moment when Jesus so pointedly re-ex- 
pressed the Gospel of the Kingdom, the new, un-Jewish doc- 
trine of salvation: personal faithfulness unto death! 

_The Lord takes up this idea for extended treatment, de- 
veloping it at greater length than either of the topics about 
which the disciples inquired. The development of this third 
meaning continues to the end of the twenty-fourth chapter, 
and occupies three-quarters of the twenty-fifth,“* where the 


* Matt. xxiv. 40, 41. @ Matt. xxiv. 43, 44. *® Luke xii. 41. 
“Mark xiii. 37. * Matt. xxiv. 38-51; xxv. 1-30. 
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Return in glory is set over against it, and the contrast between 
the public and the private ‘coming” is made complete.“ It 
is one of the finest, most complete pieces of literary presenta- 
tion to be met with anywhere in the Scriptures. The picture 
which Jesus so graphically drew of the man who watched for 
the Lord’s coming to Israel, and forgot that his own house 
might be undermined in the meanwhile, is repeated three 
times. We have first the evil servant who says, “My Lord is 
long a-coming,” only to find that he has been cut down by 
death overnight, and has lost salvation." We have “the 
Bridegroom tarrying in His public visitation, yet returning 
unexpectedly at midnight to the sleeping ten, five of whom 
were not prepared for this sudden private “coming.” “ Fin- 
ally there is the picture of “the Lord of those servants com- 
ing after a long time” to make a reckoning with them, and to 
see to what profit they had put their length of days.“ The 
thought is intensely personal throughout. Attention is called 
abruptly away from physical to spiritual destruction, and 
we find ourselves back in the sixteenth chapter, where the 
Lord told St. Peter: “He that saveth his life (by denying Me), 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life (for confessing Me), 
shall find it.” °° Eschatological? Never was discourse so pre- 
ponderantly. of another nature, and with a message as actual 
today as on the first evening of its utterance: “He that endur- 
eth to the end (of life), the same shall be saved.” The textual 
proof that the “coming of the Son of Man” was also under- 
stood of His Parousia to the individual at the hour of death is 
astonishingly abundant, even in the Synoptic writers. It will 
later be spread before the reader for appraisal. Insight into 
the true nature of the questions asked and answered on the 
Mount of Olives is the key to the entire Gospel. 

Could anything be more simple than the thought of the 
whole Discourse, or fragments of discourses, as recorded in 
the First Gospel? The Lord’s coming in His Kingdom; the 
Lord’s coming in glory at the close of the Messianic Age; 
the Lord’s coming to the individual at the hour of death! The 
end of Israel; the end of the world; the end of life! And this 
third conception, which is intensely vital, practical, concern- 
ing, and permanently available for the spiritual life in all the 


Matt. xxv, 91-46. | Matt. xxiv. 48, 49. “ Matt. xxv. 5, 6. 
® Matt. xxv. 19. © Matt. xvi. 21-28. 
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vicissitudes of history, is developed at greater length and with 
far more telling effect than either of the others. 

Nor need it prove a matter for captious wonderment that 
these clarifying results should have at last come forth from this 
complicated chapter of the Gospel. “Jesus,” says Professor 
Stevens, “spoke of various ‘Comings,’ referring as occasion 
required, to the progress of His Kingdom, to crises in its ad- 
vance, or to its consummation. His whole doctrine of the na- 
ture of His Kingdom, as well as a critical consideration of the 
relevant passages, justifies this conclusion. He did not con- 
ceive of His Kingdom as triumphing by a sudden and near 
catastrophe. It was not to come ‘with observation’ (Luke 
XVii. 20) ; it was to be like leaven spreading (Matt. xiii. 33) ; like 
seed growing secretly, first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear (Mark iv. 28). Its coming was conceived 
of as a great historic world-process (Matt. xxi. 43). In the 
midst of words which have been shaped into a prediction of 
Christ’s return within the generation then living (?), we meet 
with the declaration that the Gospel shall first be preached to 
the whole world (Matt. xxiv. 14). Jesus spoke of various ‘ days 
of the Son of Man,’ epochs in a great continuous process, cul- 
iminating in the final manifestation, with which the first dis- 
ciples more or less especially identified all others (?).”" To 
which we should like to add but two correctives: The disciples 
were of the same mind as the Master, faithful reporters who 
did not reshape His words, but set them down ungarbled; 
though the truth of this conclusion is not apparent, until we 
grasp the precise nature of the questions that were asked and 
answered on the Mount of Olives; until we actually study the 
Christian education of the disciples in the exceptional school 
of the Lord’s company. 

This education taught them to distinguish the two events 
concerning which they inquired: the “coming of the Son of 
Man ” or the destruction of Jerusalem; and the “ coming of the 
Son of Man in glory.” Mentioned in the tenth chapter,’ ex- 
plicitly drawn in the sixteenth, and clearly set forth by means 
of an educating process in the twenty-first, twenty-second, and 
twenty-third," this distinction is put to the Lord in the form 
of a question in the twenty-fourth, and there lengthily re- 
affirmed. 


"The Theology of the New Testament. Stevens, pp. 161, 162. 
@ Matt. x. 23. © Matt. xvi. 27, 28. “ Matt. xxi. 33-46; xxii. 1-15; xxiii. 36-39. 
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The author, in material which he alone reports, lets us see 
the Saviour disconnecting the two ideas of destruction and 
glory, on the joint realization of which the whole eschatology | 
of Palestine swung as on a hinge. He lets us see the disciples 
actually seeking information of the Lord on this very discon- 
nection of ideas, which Jesus taught them to make; and he is 
the only Synoptic writer who records the questions in full. No 
faithless reporter he, assuredly, who tells us so painstakingly 


‘of the old that was refuted, and of the new that succeeded to 


its place. When the precise nature of the questions asked by 
the disciples comes forth to view, we find ourselves saying with 
the Twelve: “Now we know that Thou knowest all things, 
and needest not that any man should ask Thee. By this we 
believe that Thou comest forth from God.” * 





ADVENTURERS. 
BY FRANCIS X. DOYLE, S.J. 


WITH grassy stars the lawn is well arrayed 
And woe! the foolish foot that wanders there! 
For gardeners shield the stars that they have made 
And cherish them with a creator’s care. 


Yet in the level radiance of the morn, 
Audacious Robins come, with blushing bars 
Of courage on their breasts and eyes of scorn— 
And calmly feed upon the grassy stars! 


You are brave birds! And very brave am I 

Who range the startling seas and awesome earth 
And leap into the sparkle of the sky, 

To feast on beauties of Diviner birth. 


% John xvi. 30. 

















ITALIAN PROTESTANTISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY F, AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A., D.D. 


=) N an editorial in Extension Magazine (Sep- 
tember, 1917) we read: “The Italian problem 
is a problem, and it is our problem. We must 
either face it now, or take the consequences of 
gi our neglect later on. We must ‘put up or shut 
up; but if we ‘shut up’ we shall be guilty before God of neg- 
lecting our opportunities.” 

These stern words cannot but impress everyone who is 
stirred with a legitimate pride in the marvelous growth of 
American Catholicism. In this country, the Church has the 
mission of assimilating to herself, under the flag of American 
ideals, the best religious and civil elements of the Old World. 
It is a labor requiring not only skill but patience, not only 
patience but disinterestedness, not only disinterestedness but 
heroism and sacrifice. This task of assimilation is pursued 
with perseverance by the political leaders of the United 
States: it needs to be followed up in the religious field with 
even greater constancy, since it is impossible to build a real 
and enduring civilization upon an irreligious foundation. 
When the foundations of a majestic building are weak, sooner 
or later the whole edifice will collapse. Like the other races, 
the four millions of Italians who have made this country their 
new home, have either become an efficient part of the great 
American family or are slowly undergoing that process of 
Americanization which will enable them to give their energies, 
both intellectual and moral, to their country of adoption. They 
are or will be as true Americans by ideals and adoption as any 
who have landed on these shores before them. They will bring 
to America not only the vivid sparkle of Italian genius, but the 
glowing fire of Italian Catholicism. The Italian soul cannot be 
dissociated from its natural inclination to the loftiest concept 
of fine arts; nor may it be thought of as deprived of its Catho- 
lic traditions. Long experience proves that Italians either 
are or have to be Catholics, else they will ramble about the 
labyrinth of an ungodly materialism. A well-known Italian 
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woman writer, Amy Bernardy, justly remarked that “ when 
Italian immigrants have once lost their native religion, they 
cannot deceive themselves nor others that they can acquire 
another. They cannot have any other.” 

It is a recognized fact that almost all the Italians who 
come to this country, are either practically or nominally Catho- 
lics. It is also a recognized fact that as soon as they establish 


_themselves in the United’States, they are looked upon by some 


Protestant denominations as virgin soil to be exploited for the 
profit of their own religious aims. Some Protestant denomi- 
nations, with the help of a whole staff of Italian pastors, exert 
a wide propaganda among the Italian immigrants. 

What are the results? Here we meet with conflicting state- 
ments. A Catholic priest, who writes under the name of Her- 
bert Hadley, declares that “the Italian falls an easy victim to 
the Protestant proselytizer,” * while a writer of great authority, 
the Rev. John Talbot Smith, affirms that “the Italians are not 
apostates even in the presence of temptation. Their faith is 
in their blood.” * To solve these contradictory statements, we 
have carefully examined and compared the statistics of Prot- 
estant workers among Italians, and we submit in these pages 
the results of our inquiry. It is hoped that the investigation 
will be of service in the difficult solution of the Italian religious 
problem in the United States. 

Protestant propaganda among the Italian immigrants to 
the United States was preceded by similar work in the Italian 
kingdom immediately after 1870. Italy had already a small 
nucleus of native Protestants, the Waldensians, who according 
to the latest report, number 20,519 members, 70 pastors, 6,408 
Sunday-school pupils, and a theological seminary in Florence. 
After the fall of the temporal power, American propagandists 
hurried to Italy to help the Waldensians in their attempt to 
spread their belief among Italian Catholics. The so-called 
“ evangelical work ” among Italians in Italy was inaugurated 
and is carried on by American Baptists and Methodists. The 
Southern Baptist Convention sent an active missionary, George 
B. Taylor, to Italy, who worked there thirty years, especially in 
Rome. Success, however, did not attend his efforts, judging 


* America, 4914, vol. xii., p. 66. 
? The Irish,in the United States. The Irish Ecclcesiastical Record, 1902, vol. xi., 
p. 537. ' 
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by the last report of the Baptist mission in Italy. It numbers 
32 ordained Italian pastors, 46 churches (rather, chapels or 
meeting houses), 70 stations, 1,362 members, 40 Sunday-schools 
with 1,144 pupils, a theological seminary, and a monthly reli- 
gious review, Bilychnis. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church inaugurated a Methodist 
mission in Italy in 1877, and confided it to Dr. Le Roy M. Ver- 
non, who in 1888 was succeeded by Dr. William Burt, who was 
elected bishop in 1904. He was followed in his charge by Dr. 
N. Walling Clark and the Rev. Bertram M. Tipple. The last 
report of the mission shows that the Methodists have been 
somewhat more successful in Italy than the Baptists. Yet it 
cannot be denied that their results are very scanty as com- 
pared with the large sums they have spent, and the number 
of workers they have enrolled for their propaganda. In fact, 
the Methodist mission in Italy has 76 pastors and preachers, 
3,212 members, 1,025 probationers, 2,811 Sunday-school pupils, 
a theological school, some secondary industrial and elemen- 
tary schools, and a publishing house, which publishes a weekly 
religious paper, the Evangelista. 

The Protestants inaugurated their missions in Italy at a 
time when the enormous growth of Italian immigration to 
America could not be foreseen. From 1871 to 1877, about a 
thousand Italians came to the United States each year, and that 
immigration was chiefly temporary. The first increase took 
place in 1880. Every year several thousand Italians sailed to 
America. But Italian immigration reached the highest pitch 
in the decade 1906-1916, as is shown by the following data: 
in 1907, 293,061; in 1908, 135,247; in 1909, 190,398; in 1910, 
223,410; in 1911, 189,950; in 1912, 162,273; in 1913, 274,147; in 
1914, 926,414; in 1915, 57,217. 

Hence it follows that in the course of ten years, two mil- 
lion Italians have entered this country. From July 1, 1916, to 
June 30, 1917, official statistics give 38,950 Italians as coming 
to America, and 13,494 as returning to Italy, while during the 
same interval in 1915-1916, the number of the arrivals is cal- 
culated as 38,814, and that of departures as 72,507. 

This vast mass of Italian immigrants has spread through- 
out the United States, especially in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, California, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Rhode Island and Louisiana. The census of 
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1910 gives a population of 739,059 Italians in the State of New 
York, 298,554 in that of Pennsylvania, 191,849 in that of New 
Jersey, 130,577 in that of Massachusetts, 116,685 in that of Illi- 
nois, and 102,618 in that of California. The same census num- 
bers 544,449 Italians in New York City, 76,534 in Philadelphia, 
49,753 in Boston, 35,861 in Newark, 30,000 in New Haven, 
30,000 in Providence, and 30,000 in San Francisco. Of course, 
to estimate the present Italian population, we must increase 


the figures of this census by half, or even more. New York 


now has 700,000 Italians; Philadelphia more than 100,000; Bos- 
ton, 70,000; San Francisco, 70,000; Providence, 50,000. There- 
fore, we would not be guilty of exaggeration if we were to say 
that the Italian population in the United States is not much less 
than four millions. 

Such a large bulk of immigrants could not but attract the 
attention of various Protestant denominations. In fact there 
was danger that the continuous stream of Catholic immigrants 
would out-weigh in the long run the numerical superiority of 
Protestantism, at least in the largest American cities. A mo- 
tive of self-defence, therefore, lies at the bottom of Protestant 
proselytism, especially among Italians. Professor Steiner 
writes: “There is no institution in the United States which 
will be so profoundly affected by the immigrant as the Protes- 
tant Church. Without him, she will languish and die; with 
him alone she has a future. The Protestant Church is called 
upon to lift the immigrant into a better conception of human 
relations both for her own sake and for the sake of the com- 
munities which she wishes to serve. This she must do even 
if it brings her under suspicion of proselyting. Indeed, one 
of the growing weaknesses of the Protestant Church is the 
loss of those deep convictions which make proselyting easy.” * 

When the Catholic Church was yet unorganized in this 
country, Protestantism submerged many Catholic immigrants. 
Things have changed long since; and Protestantism now finds 
itself confronted by new conditions due to the slow but steady 
‘pressure of Catholic immigration. Generally, in proportion 
as the wave of Italian immigrants advances here or there in a 
town or in a State, even the oldest defences of Protestantism 
are deserted, and Catholic churches take their places. The 


* Edward, A. Steiner, The Immigrant Tide; Its Ebb and Flow, New York, 1909, 
p. 314. : 
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reality of this fact is acknowledged by the chief of the Italian 
Department of Colgate Theological Seminary, Antonio Man- 
gano: “We shall lose our place of primacy and some other 
nation will take the honor from us. See what is happening in 
greater New York. In the midst of a population of 5,600,000 
people there are not over 300,000 members of Protestant Chris- 
tian Churches. There are vast sections throughout the entire 
city where Protestant churches are being completely driven 
out. In one small district in Brooklyn during the past twelve 
years, one church a year has been pushed to the wall. It is 
true that synagogues and Roman churches are increasing, but 
can the Protestant Church afford to desert these districts with- 
out leaving a witness to what we believe to be the principles of 
vital Christianity? It is unnecessary for me to state that, 
wherever the Protestant Church goes out, the moral tone, both 
social and political, is greatly lowered. And yet, wherever the 
foreigner moves in, the Protestant Church moves out.” * 

Hence, it follows that self-defence is the chief aim of Prot- 
estant proselytism. No doubt, other reasons are set forth to 
justify the Protestantizing of Italian immigrants. It is not our 
purpose to discuss them in this article. But whatever may be 
said, we firmly believe that the “evangelical work ” of the Prot- 
estant missionaries is inspired by apprehension of the dangers 
which impend over Protestantism, either from internal dis- 
integration, or from the expansion of the Catholic Church. 
The religious propaganda among Italians is carried on by the 
Presbyterians, United Presbyterians, Methodists (Episcopal), 
Baptists (Northern Convention), Protestant Episcopalians, 
Reformed Protestants, Congregationalists, Lutherans, and by 
the Evangelical Association. 

“To the Presbyterian Church,” writes the Methodist min- 
ister of Boston, G. M. Panunzio, “ belongs the honor of being 
the pioneer of Christian endeavor among Italians. Beginning 
its work in 1881, it has been laying deep foundations. From 
the very first, it has laid stress upon securing and developing 
the best possible leadership; it has made concentrated effort 
and expended large sums of money; it has opened the regular 
churches to the Italian worshipper; it has supplied compara- 
tively adequate quarters for the housing of the Italian Church; 


*Sons of Italy: a Social and Religious Study of the Italians in America, New 
York, 1917, p. 201. 
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and has developed an organization for the individual Italian 
church which is, in a measure, a success.”* Antonio Mangano 
is equally enthusiastic: “In the field of Italian evangelization 
in this country, the Presbyterians are setting the standards for 
all other denominations. They are doing a most thorough and 
aggressive work with the most far-reaching plans for future 
development. The immigrant work office of the Board of 


_ Home Missions is busy making thorough surveys of Italian 


colonies in many States. They aim to build up a system of 
parishes which shall lead and minister to the entire community 
life.” “The Presbyterians have in a special manner caught a 
vision of the possibilities of the future, and are spending large 
sums of money in every department of their work, without 
putting too great emphasis upon immediate results. They 
are cultivating the community in a sensible and scientific man- 
ner. Twenty-five years from now they will reap an abundant 
harvest for the Kingdom of God.” ¢ 

For the success of their proselytism among Italians, the 
Presbyterians appealed to the Waldensians. One of the 
leaders of the movement was the Rev. Alberto Clod, a minis- 
ter born in Italy, the historian of the Waldensian colony of 
Valdese, North Carolina. 

According to the last report, the Presbyterians in the 
United States have 107 churches or missions for the Italians. 
Italian Presbyterianism numbers 4,800 members; 8,000 pupils 
in the Sunday-schools; 70 Italian-speaking pastors; 23 lay 
workers; 32 visitors, and over 350 American volunteers. In 
twenty years the Presbyterian Church in America has spent 
$350,000 in building and equipping 28 churches and missions. 
Over $75,000 are spent each year for the Protestantizing of 
Italians, not including funds contributed by different Presby- 
terian institutions for the same purpose. The Director of the 
Presbyterian immigrant work in New York, William P. 
Shriver, affirms that $100,000 are contributed by the American 
Presbyterians “for the work of evangelization among 
Italians.” The Italian members of the Presbyterian churches 
contribute over $14,000 a year to their support. It is note- 
worthy that in 1916 the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
devoted thirty-eight and five-tenths per cent ($32,000) of its 


5 The Religious Situation Among Italians in the United States. La Fiaccola, Sep- 
tember 6,°1917. * Ibid., p. 14. 
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resources to Italian immigrant work. Italian speaking pastors 
are trained in the Italian Department of the Bloomfield The- 
ological Seminary. The centres of Presbyterian propaganda 
are the States of New York (29 churches and missions; 12 of 
them in New York City); New Jersey (20 churches or mis- 
sions; 4 in Newark); Pennsylvania (25 churches or missions; 
3 in Philadelphia); Minnesota (7 churches); Illinois (7 
churches, all of them in the city of Chicago); Ohio (5 
churches). The most important Italian Presbyterian churches 
are the Broome Street Tabernacle and the Church of the 
Ascension in New York; the Olivet Church in Newark; First 
and Second Presbyterian Churches in Philadelphia; the Cen- 
tre Mission and the Church of our Saviour in Chicago, and the 
Presbyterian Mission in Kansas City. The United Presbyteri- 
ans have only eight churches in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
California, and in the District of Columbia. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church started its propaganda 
among Italians in 1881. An ex-vender of plaster models, An- 
tonio Arrighi, was converted to Methodism in Des Moines, 
Iowa, in 1858. He studied at Ohio Wesleyan University, Dick- 
inson College, and Boston Theological Seminary, and after a 
stay of several years in Rome, he returned to America and 
preached his first sermon at the Five Points Mission in New 
York City. In 1889 this mission was confided to an Italian 
preacher, Vito Calabrese. The Methodist theological school 
in Rome furnished pastors and preachers. For several years 
the mission was organized as an independent institution under 
the direction of a bishop and superintendent. In 1916 that 
organization was abolished. Each church and mission was 
. placed under the care and supervision of the resident bishop 
and local conference. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has in the United States 
60 Italian churches or missions, 5,241 members, 42 Italian 
schools, and 4,927 pupils in the Sunday-schools. Among the 
members are to be found 1,839 probationers. The centres of 
the movement are the States of New York- (21 churches; 8 
in New York City); Pennsylvania (10 churches); New Jersey 
(4 churches). The other churches are scattered through the 
States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, Maryland, 
Indiana, Maine, Rhode Island, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, 
Colorado, Montana, California, Alabama, Missouri, Texas, and 
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West Virginia. The most important of these churches are 
those of Jefferson Park, New York; First Italian Church, Chi- 
cago; and the Peoples’ Church, Denver, Colorado.’?’ In New 
York the Church of All Nations and the Five Points Mission 
have the largest Sunday-schools, averaging an attendance of 
from 500 to 800 pupils. 

During this campaign of thirty-five years standing, the 
- Methodists have spent $500,000 in building Italian churches. 
The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension expends 
$50,000 a year for the support of propaganda among Italians; 
but, as has been remarked by Frederick H. Wright, formerly 
Superintendent of the Italian Missions, if we take into account 
the sums spent by the local missionary societies, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church devotes every year $150,000 to the conver- . 
sion of Italians. The Italian Methodist missions could not live 
without American pecuniary help. In fact, the Italians con- 
tribute to the support of their Methodist churches only the 
sum of $7,357 a year. 

The Baptists have vied with the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists in spreading their beliefs among Italians. A special 
feature of their work is the effort to give a decided Italian 
character to their missions. In a recent report of a superin- 
tendent of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, we 
read: “We believe in the freedom of religious life according 
to racial type. An Italian Protestant Church will have and 
should have distinctive characteristics, distinguishing it from 
an American Protestant Church. This means the enrichment 
of the Protestant conception of God, and of social life. There 
is no Italian Gospel, but there is a Gospel for the Italian, which 
is the secret of his highest and best development, and the re- 
birth of Italian character according to the mind of Christ. 
Italians will be won for the Kingdom of God only as the Gos- 
pel is interpreted to them in the terms of their own thinking. 
The use of the Italian language in worship and service is not 
primarily a matter of privilege, but of responsibility for win- 
ning the Italian people for Christ. The conversion of one or 


more Italians has demonstrated the possibility of reaching 

‘It is to be noted in passing that both Presbyterians and Methodists proselytize 
among Italians in Canada. The former have missions in Montreal, Sault Ste. Marie 
and Winnipeg. The latter, in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, Welland, 
Thorvald, North Bay and Copper Cliff. The centre of the propaganda in Toronto 
is the Elm Street Church. Here the Methodists have inaugurated a campaign against 
Catholic parochial schools. 
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these people in a larger way than through the English lan- 
guage, and has usually been the determining factor in the em- 
ployment of Italian missionaries.” * 

Baptists in America started their mission work among 
Italians with English-speaking missionaries. In 1889, they had 
Italian Sunday-schools in some cities of the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut. The First Italian Church was 
established in Buffalo (New York), in 1893, and confided to 
the Rev. Ariel B. Bellondi, a former student of Colgate The- 
ological Seminary. For many years the Italian Baptist 
churches were under the leadership of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. In 1917, the Colgate Theological Sem- 
inary organized an Italian department for the training of 
Italian ministers. 

The Baptists (Northern Convention) in the United States 
have 82 Italian churches or missions, 2,750 members, and 60 
Italian pastors. They expend in their Italian missions about 
$70,000 a year. The contribution of the Italian Baptists 
amounts to $9,000. The centres of the Italian Baptist missions 
are the States of Massachusetts (15 churches; 3 in Boston); 
Connecticut (13 churches; 2 in New Haven); New York (18 
churches; 4 in New York, 3 in Buffalo, 2 in Brooklyn); New 
Jersey (8 churches); Pennsylvania (6 churches); Texas (4 
churches). Lawrence, Massachusetts, was in 1910 the seat of 
the last convention of Italian missionaries and pastors. The 
most important churches are the First Italian in Buffalo, First 
Italian in Brooklyn, Hurlburt Chapel in Orange, New Jersey, 
and First Italian in New Haven. We have no data as to the 
number of Italian children frequenting Baptist Sunday- 
schools, except for New York City, where 680 pupils are 
registered. 

The Congregationalists, according to a report of Philip 
R. Rose, Supervisor of Italian Congregational churches in 
Connecticut, “have no country-wide or denomination-wide 
work for Italian immigrants.” With regard to the Italians, 
they follow “a policy of experiment.” Their ideal is “not 
proselytism but Christian character.” They wish to “co- 
éperate with the Italian Roman Catholic Church (!) to pre- 
pare the best Italians to be the intellectual and spiritual 
leaders of their own race.” 


8’ Mangano, Religious Work, ete., p. 30. 
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A striking feature of the propaganda work of Congrega- 
tionalism is an instinctive distrust of foreign workers. They 
think that mission work established for the immigrants in their 
own tongue, is not acceptable to them, and is sometimes even 
offensive. Besides, the workers of their own nationality are 
looked upon with suspicion, and regarded as traitors to their 
own faith. Lastly, religious propaganda aims not at the grown- 
- up generation, but at the growing one; the children and the 
young people who can be reached more easily through the 
American mission than through one of their mother tongue.° 

Following these ideals, the Congregationalists, especially 
in Maine, prefer to establish missions which are branches of 
American churches without Italian workers. They have few 
regularly constituted Italian churches (thirteen in all), and 
few Italian pastors. These pastors are under the leadership 
of an American superintendent, who studied the Italian lan- 
guage and character in Italy. According to their latest report, 
they have 44 churches and missions, 983 members, 1,000 chil- 
dren in the Sunday-schools and 19 Italian pastors. The mis- 
sions require a total expenditure of $13,279; the contribution 
of the Italian members is less than $1,000 a year. The centres 
of the propaganda are the States of Maine (14 missions), Con- 
necticut (11 churches and missions), Rhode Island (5 mis- 
sions), Illinois (4 churches and missions), New Jersey (4 mis- 
sions). The most important churches are those of Davenport 
Settlement, New Haven and Grantwood, New Jersey. 

Congregationalism is not fitted for proselytizing among 
Italians. Its complete doctrinal dissolution, and its lack of a 
central organization, exhaust its religious energies. Besides, 
its narrow nationalism and dry Puritan traditions, do not 
attract the sympathies of a foreign element. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church officially professes to ab- 
stain from religious propaganda among Italians, unless they 
donot care to belong to the Catholic Church, or to be con- 
nected with other religious bodies. The “Italian evangeliza- 
tion ” by the Episcopal Church began in New York forty years 
ago. It was inaugurated by a clergyman named Stouder. 
Later, the Italian mission was established in St. Philip’s 
Church, Mulberry Street, and in 1890 in a new building erected 
at a cost.of $100,000 on Broome Street. 

¢ °E. A. Steiner, op. cit., p. 325. 
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The Protestant Episcopal Church numbers twenty-four 
Italian churches. Eleven of them are in New York and three 
in Philadelphia. In New York, they count 1,190 members, with 
610 pupils in the Sunday-schools. The annual expenditure for 
these churches is $9,373. The sum of $1,037 represents the 
total contributions of Italians. The most important of the 
Italian Episcopal churches is Grace Parish in New York City. 
According to the report of its rector, Francisco G. Urbano, 
1,800 Italians are connected with it in a distinctly religious 
manner. If this statement is true, we cannot understand why 
the statistics of all the Italian churches and missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New York (1912) give only 
1,190 adult members and 610 Sunday-school pupils. Urbano 
attributes the success of Grace Parish among Italians to the 
simplicity of its Christian teaching, the dignity and sincerity 
of its worship, the usefulness of its work, and its recognition 
of the reasonableness of an Italian point of view in the admin- 
istration of work among Italians. The Episcopal church of 
Boston has a congregation of nearly two hundred members. 
Worthy of special note is the interesting news that, last year, 
under the auspices of Bishop Lawrence, a chapel was built for 
the Italian Episcopalians, and was dedicated to St. Francis of 
Assisi! 

We need not tarry long over the work of other Protestant 
denominations among the Italians. The Lutherans have a 
small Italian congregation in St. Peter’s Church in Philadel- 
phia (33 members, 60 pupils in the Sunday-school, and 80 
children in the kindergarten). The Dutch Reformed Church 
has three Italian churches: in Newburgh and Union Hill, New 
York and Hackensack, New Jersey. This last town has, perhaps, 
the only Italian independent church in the United States, under 
the leadership of 2 suspended priest, Antonio Giulio Lenzo. 

The Evangelical Association supports three Italian 
churches in Chicago, Milwaukee and Racine. We have no data 
about these churches. 

/ From these statistics, it follows that the nursery of Prot- 
estant proselytism among Italians is New York City. In fact, 
according to the computation of Rev. Howard V. Yergin, New 
York numbered in 1912, 44 churches, 5,584 Italian Protestants, 
and 4,741 Italian pupils in the Sunday-schools. The annual 
cost of these missions exceeds $90,000 a year. 
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The general statistics of Protestant work among Italians, 
gives a total of 326 churches and chapels, 13,774 members, 42 
schools, 13,927 Italian pupils in the Sunday-schools, 201 Italian 
pastors, and a total expenditure of $227,309, not including the 
contribution of $31,571 by Italian Protestants. A statistical 
list of the Italian Protestant churches published in 1903 
(Chiese evangeliche italiane negli Stati Uniti e nel Canada) 
. gives only one hundred and sixty-five churches and missions. 

Now, do these statistics represent the gains of Protestant 
propaganda among Italian Catholics in the United States? Is 
is true that in fifty years the above quoted denominations have 
been able to associate to their bodies 14,000 Italians who have 
left the Catholic Church? We are firmly convinced that there 
is exaggeration, and much exaggeration, in the figures just 
given. 

First, the statistics include also the native Protestants of 
Italy. The Waldensians have several independent self-sup- 
porting churches in the United States: in New York City; 
Gainesville, Texas; Valdese, North Carolina; and Monett, Mis- 
souri. They are found also in the congregations of churches 
of the other denominations, and several pastors of these 
churches come from their ranks. It is an error to include the 
Waldensians among Italians converted to American Prot- 
estantism. 

Secondly, the statistics of several Protestant churches are 
magnified or falsified for reasons easily understood by any- 
one. Lest we be suspected of bias in making this assertion, 
we quote from a paper by G. M. Panunzio, published in the 
Fiaccola, the official and militant organ of Italian Methodism 
in America: “In a certain church, under the enthusiastic 
leadership of a pastor, five hundred members were reported as 
belonging to the church. Now, if may be set down as an axiom 
that whenever an Italian church reports such a large number 
| of members, either the printer has made an error by adding a 
cipher, or a preacher has given the number of his constituency, 
and not of his members. When a successor was appointed to 
that field, he labored for a year, and by taking into account 
every person who had been related in any vital way to the 
church and who could legitimately be counted as a member or 
even an adherent, he found one hundred and forty. Another 
pastor wert to the same field, and accidentally discovered that 
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fully one-third, if not more, of those members were enrolled 
upon the books of another denomination. By looking still 
closer, it was discovered that the children had caught the 
same spirit. Many children were attending at least three Sun- 
day-schools; at the proper season, they went to three Christ- 
mas trees, three picnics, three entertainments, three outings, 
three everything. It was exactly this state of things that led 
an able minister, who had opportunity to observe the whole 
Italian situation in a large city, to make this remark: The 
' Italian work in this city is a big farce.” *° 

We are not far from the truth then in saying that allowing 
for Waldensians, probationers, and the fanciful manipulation 
of statistics, the actual number of members of Italian Prot- 
estant churches may be computed as one-half of the official 
numbers. Thus, the gains of Protestant proselytism after fifty 
years of hard work, are reduced to hardly more than six thou- 
sand souls. No wonder an old Italian pastor, Enrico Chieri, 
frankly avowed in the Churchman (1916) that the fifty years 
of “evangelical work” of Protestantism among Italians had 
closed with a complete failure. 

Our inquiry would naturally suggest some consideration 
of the religious conditions of Italian Catholics in the United 
States. We refrain, however, from enlarging on this theme 
at present. But if the Italian problem, according to Extension 
Magazine, is to be “ put up” those who must solve that prob- 
lem should investigate why 6,000 Italian Protestants in the 
United States have the freedom and the means of supporting 
326 churches and missions, and more than 200 pastors, and 
why 4,000,000 of Italian Catholics have only 250 churches and 
an insignificant number of priests of their own race. An im- 
partial and sincere inquiry into the causes of this strange 
anomaly will be the first and most necessary step to the right 
solution of the Italian religious problem in this country. 


4 La Fiaccola, September 6, 1917. 








INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
BY MOORHOUSE I. X. MILLAR, S.J. 
Il. 

THE OriGINS OF ABSOLUTISM. 


a) UCCESS has had its superstitious worshippers in 

: ‘By, every age. But never perhaps, even in the ages 
of paganism, were the votaries of success so 
whole-hearted or so numerous as in the days be- 
34, fore the War. Material success and efficiency, 
the means to its attainment, were the norm and test by which 
the whole of life was to be judged if one wished to be consid- 
ered abreast of the times, and things were deemed right or 
wrong as they contributed or failed to contribute to material 
progress. Like the “ abomination of the Ammonites,” success 
demanded its human sacrifices. Not little children, to be sure, 
except the unborn, for Charles Dickens in his novels and Mrs. 
Browning in The Cry of the Children had already shamed the 
world into some measure of humanity towards them. But 
sacrifices of human morality and of truth were both asked 
and given. 

As the various religious denominations born of the “ suc- 
cess ” of the Reformation, lost their hold upon the masses, the 
disjointed and separate truths of Christianity, which they had 
retained, became overcrusted with human conceits or forgot- 
ten for lack of proper grounding and the ill-effects of what 
was original with the Reformers became more and more ap- 
parent. Robert Louis Stevenson, in a moment of deep insight, 
put his finger upon the actual sore spot in our civilization 
when he asked: “Can it be that the Puritan school by divorc- 
ing a man from nature, by thinning out his instincts and set- 
ting a stamp of its disapproval on whole fields of human activ- 
ity and interest, leads at last directly to material greed?” + 
The answer is more evident to us today than it could possibly 
have been to*him. For, in his day, the attempts made to just- 


1 Amateur Emigrant. 
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ify this state of things, had been fewer and more limited in 
their sphere of influence. Benthamism and Positivism were in 
vogue, but no philosophical Pragmatism as yet: and the pro- 
fessors of universities and public schools in English-speaking 
countries still held, with rare exceptions, to the old standards 
of common sense. What deep-seated bias there was, was 
chiefly religious. The Middle Ages were dark; the Church of 
Rome was corrupt; the Reformation was an event ever memor- 
able for the religious and intellectual freedom it produced. 
These things were believed because they were generally said 
and imagined as true. They were the “idols of the market;” 
while “ the idols of the theatre,” as Bacon calls that class of 
idols “ superinduced by false theories or philosophies and the 
perverted laws of demonstration,” lent strength and intensity 
to the modern worship of success. 

For Pragmatism, like an evil genius, was in the thoughts 
of men long before the time of William James. Its beginnings 
date from Machiavelli and from the day when Calvin threw 
over the “Pope’s laws” and explained away the Scriptural 
prohibitions against usurious practices.2 Thereafter “no 
room was left for authoritative insistence on moral, as dis- 
tinguished from legal obligation;”* and the lure of gain hav- 
ing once been introduced as a dominant factor in life, the ne- 
cessity to square one’s conscience while driving a hard bargain, 
soon produced widespread results affecting the standards of 
social morality.‘ In the confusion thus introduced into moral 
ideals, respectability, the product of money and material suc- 
cess, began to usurp the claim to esteem which belongs of right 
to human virtue. Truth suffered no less, and the notion that 
that is true which works, was already an accepted axiom when 
William James took it as the basic principle for his new phil- 
osophy. 

In no line of intellectual endeavor, however, has the truth 
suffered more lamentably, or fundamental human morality 
been more sadly suppressed by this modern bias in favor of 
material success, than in history. “To predict the future,” 
said Carlyle, “ to manage the present, would not be so impossi- 
ble had not the past been so sacrilegiously mishandled; 


? William Cunninghain, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, vol. ii., 
pp. 155-157. : 

3 Ibid., p. 206. 

‘William Cunningham, Christianity and Politics, p. 87. 
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effaced, and what is worse defaced! The past cannot be seen; 
the past looked at through the medium of ‘ philosophical his- 
tory’ in these times, cannot even be not seen: it is misseen; 
affirmed to have existed—and to have been a godless impos- 
sibility.” The reason for this is simple enough. Our own civ- 
ilization, supposed to be the acme of success, was made the 
standard by which all previous ages were to be judged. Hence, 
“how shall the poor ‘ philosophical historian’ to whom his 
own century is all godless, see any God in other centuries.” 

That any event contributive to present civilization, could 
have been a regrettable mistake; that the defeat of a cause 
which would have modified, checked or prevented such an 
event, could have been a real disaster, was inconceivable. 
“God’s absolute laws sanctioned by an eternal Heaven and 
an eternal Hell, have become moral philosophies sanctioned by 
able computations of profit and loss, by weak considerations 
of pleasures of virtue and the moral sublime.” Might when 
successful, was shown to have constituted right; and unscrup- 
ulous cunning, if it but attained its aims, was interpreted as 
justice. But “this universe has its laws,” and the moral law 
can no more be violated than the law of gravitation without 
woeful consequences. “There is not,” said Carlyle, “a red 
Indian, hunting by Lake Winnipeg, can quarrel with his squaw, 
but the whole world must smart for it.” What is true within 
each generation holds equally between successive generations; 
for “ the centuries too are lineal children of one another,” and 
the crimes of one age are visited upon the next. 

With the War there has come something of a perception 
of all this. Theodore Marburg thus voiced a now growing 
opinion in his pamphlet World Court and League of Peace: 
“It is a mistake to interpret progress in terms of numbers— 
growth of population or pounds of steel or yards of cloth 
turned out. True progress lies in the direction of growth of 
justice: justice between man and man; justice of employer to 
employee, justice written in the law, justice displayed in the 
honesty and ability of the courts, justice of the State toward 
its citizens, and justice of nation to nation.” ° 

In a previous article *® we endeavored to show that this 
idea of justice was fundamental to our civilization; that with- 


5 Judicial Settlement of International Disputes No. 20, February, 1915; Baltimore. 
*Tae Catetryc Wort, April, 1918. 
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out it our civilization could not have grown at all, and that 
until the end of the thirteenth century, everything was 
propitious for the gradual extension of the principle of justice 
to international relations, the moment such relations came 
into existence through the full development of the European 
States. Now the problem presents itself: how comes it that 
such an extension was never effected? As Alfred H. Fried said 
in June, 1915, “The World War is the logical result of that 
peace which we possessed. Its ultimate causes do not lie in 
the motives and the deeds of individual governments and 
diplomats, but in that condition of international lawlessness 
which influenced these motives and deeds and which at a given 
moment had reached such a pitch, that an explosion and final 
outbreak was inevitable.” ’ How comes it that such a state of 
international lawlessness has endured in the face of the evi- 
dent progress the world has made during the past centuries? 

If we revert to the year 1296 we shall find a state of affairs 
in Europe that gives us the key to what has at present 
“brought death into the world and all our woe.” For Philip 
the Fair’s treatment of Boniface VIII. was the original sin of 
international politics. To understand the situation, however, 
we must remember that the principle laid down by Suarez for 
Christian, i. e., Catholic princes, in the seventeenth century, 
was, in theory at least, fully acknowledged in the thirteenth. 
“As for Christian princes,” he says, “it is to be noted that 
though the Sovereign Pontiff has no direct power in tem- 
poral matters, outside his own dominions, yet he has an in- 
direct power. By reason of this latter he has the right to take 
cognizance of any grievance that may lead to war, plus the 
power to decide in the matter; and, unless he be guilty of 
manifest injustice, the contending parties are under obligation 
to submit to his decision; for this is clearly required for the 
spiritual good of the Church and in order that an almost in- 
finite number of evils be avoided. Hence it follows that among 
Christian princes war can rarely be just, since it is possible 
for them easily to have recourse to a more satisfactory means 
of terminating their mutual grievances.” * 

Now Philip had been over-reaching his neighbors generally 


*The Fundamental Causes of the World War, No. 91, American Association for 
International Conciliation, New York. 
® De Fide, Spe et Charitate, Disp. 13; De Bello, sect. 2. 
VOL. Cv11.—13 
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when Boniface issued the bull Ineffabilis in which he took his 
stand on the above principle in these words: “And now re- 
flect, beloved son, that several kings are your enemies and the 
enemies of your kingdom. Does not the King of the Romans 
complain that he sees a number of towns and districts belong- 
ing to the empire in your possession, especially the country 
of Burgundy? The King of England is also murmuring 
against you on account of certain sections of Gascony. These 
kings will gladly submit their cause to an arbitral decision, 
they are even insistent in their demand for such a decision. 
Can the Holy See refuse it to them? If we are to believe their 
statements, you have sinned against them; therefore it belongs 
to the Holy See to give a decision.” But this was little to the 
liking of Philip the Fair. For, if Louis XIV. said, “I am the 
State,” Philip lived up to the formula which he constantly 
used: “Through the plenitude of our royal power.” Dante, 
his contemporary, called him “France’s pest,” “the modern 
Pilate” and “a debaser of coinage.” This last was a crime, 
particularly odious in the Middle Ages,® and Boniface, on one 
occasion at least, reproved Philip for it.'° 

A “ dynasty,” as Herman Fernau says, “ requires a philos- 
ophical and scientific justification of its rule,” and Philip 
showed himself keener and more cunning than the Hohen- 
staufen, in that he saw this more clearly and provided him- 
self more effectively with means for exalting his own power 
at the expense of the Church and the normal trend of medizval 
political opinion. The most ready means for the attainment of 
this end was the Roman law. A more or less systematic study 
of this law had survived in Western Europe. The political 
theory of the medizval civilians was directly founded upon 
that of the law books of Justinian, and no doubt they were 
greatly influenced by the positions laid down by the great 
jurisconsults of the second and third centuries, or the editors 
of the sixth, “but the world had greatly changed, and 
medizval civilians, even when they were most anxious to re- 
state ancient law, were duly influenced by these changes. They 
did much more than merely repeat the phrases of the ancient 
law, they endeavored to explain what was difficult, to codrdi- 
nate what seemed to be divergent or contradictory, and to 


®* Willian: Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, vol. i., p.' 359. 
% Auscultd Fili. 11 The Coming Democracy, p. 159. 
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show how these ancient principles or rules could be brought 
into relation with the existing conditions of society.” ** Thus, 
as Montesquieu relates, Defontaines, a civil lawyer in the time 
of St. Louis, “ made great use of these Roman laws: his work is, 
in a manner, the outcome of ancient French jurisprudence, of 
the laws of St. Louis and of Roman law; whereas Beaumanoir 
made scarcely any use of Roman law, but brought ancient 
French jurisprudence into agreement with the regulations of 
St. Louis.” * 

Grave reasons demanded this work of elimination and 
adaptation. For, as previously shown, the ruler, according to 
Christian medizval jurisprudence, was merely the director or 
administrator of justice. According to Roman law, on the con- 
trary, he was clothed with unlimited power and supreme sov- 
ereignty. The principle: Quod principi placuit, legis habet 
vigorem, made him the highest source of law, and gave him 
power to alter the law by arbitrary decree both in general and 
particular cases. “Legitimate right,” which according to the 
medizval standpoint could not be violated by the ruler any 
more than by the subject, was not recognized by the Roman 
Code. It did not take into account the safeguards of tra- 
ditional privileges established by the medizeval system.'* Con- 
sequently, in countries where the Justinian Code was adopted, 
national liberty was sacrificed to absolutism, while England, 
Sweden, Norway and the other lands that did not accept it 
unreservedly, retained their traditional customs. England, in 
particular, managed to preserve her free and independent con- 
stitution, together with the common law. Foreseeing much of 
this, Pope Alexander III., in 1180, forbade monks from study- 
ing the Justinian Code; in 1219, Pope Honorius III. extended 
this prohibition to all priests and in the following year for- 
bade laymen, under pain of excommunication, to give or listen 
to lectures on the Justinian Code at the University of Paris; for 
the same reason Pope Innocent IV., in 1254, extended this last 
prohibition to France, England, Scotland, Spain and Hungary. 

‘But Philip the Fair was of a different mind. To wrest to 
his own advantage whatever could be gained of unlimited 
authority from the introduction of the Roman law in its orig- 


# A. J, Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory, vol. ii., pp. 8, 7. 
3 L’Esprit des Lois, 1. 28, ch, 38. 
“J. Janssen, History of the German People, vol. ii., p. 163, English Translation. 
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inal and unmodified form, he surrounded himself with civil 
lawyers of the type of Pierre Flote and Guillaume de Nogaret, 
and with their help proceeded to entrench himself in royal 
absolutism and to set up his tyrannical power. These lawyers 
were called the Milites regis, and their appearance in the gov- 
ernment of France is one of the leading events of Philip’s reign. 
As Renan said: “ An entirely new class of politicians, owing 
their fortune entirely to their own merit and personal efforts, 
unreservedly devoted to the King who made them, and rivals 
of the Church whose place they hoped to fill in many matters, 
thus appeared in the history of France and were destined to 
work a profound change in the conduct of public affairs.” 

In Philip’s quarrel with Boniface VIII., Pierre Flote and 
Nogaret played, between them, pretty much the part which 
Bismarck assigned himself in later days, of educating public 
opinion in favor of the throne by arousing it against those 
whom it was expedient for the nation to consider as its ene- 
mies. Pierre Flote provided the “Ems telegram” by forging 
the bull Deum time and substituting it for the Ausculta Fili 
which Boniface had really sent. He had already denounced 
the Pope violently before the national assembly (1301) and 
falsely charged him with aiming at temporal sovereignty in 
France; and, as Philip feared the fate of the Hohenstaufen 
should Boniface pronounce the sentence of excommunication 
against him, Nogaret took it into his hands to prevent this. 

The Colonna, condemned by Boniface for highway rob- 
bery, had appealed to a general council and accused the Pope 
of being a usurper. Nogaret, an expert in canon as well as in 
civil law, saw the futility of such an accusation in the face of 
the official recognition Boniface had enjoyed for over five 
years. But as he must be put out of the way if Philip was to 
save his throne and continue in his determined course, the 
astute lawyer bethought him of an undeveloped point in canon 
law, by which a Pope guilty of private heresy became justici- 
able to the Church. Philip thereupon began immediately to 
pose as champion of the Faith. An enumeration of invented 
heresies and crimes calumniously imputed to Boniface, was 
drawn up, in twenty-nine articles, and read before the assem- 
bled clergy and barons. Instead of convoking the Third 
Estate; and in order the more easily to prevent any possible 
resistance, agents were dispatched to the various towns and 
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ecclesiastical bodies with the injunction that all agree to the 
summoning of a general council.* 

Meanwhile Nogaret had not been idle. Having set all this 
on foot it was essential to his plans that he should get posses- 
sion of the person of Boniface. He had already left for Italy 
with this in view; but when victory came, absolutism was 
branded with sacrilege. For as Dante sang: 


To hide with direr guilt 
Past ill and future, lo! the flower-de-luce 
Enters Alagna; in His Vicar, Christ 
Himself a captive, and His mockery 
Acted again. Lo! to His holy lip 
The vinegar and gall once more applied; 
And He ’twixt living robbers doom’d to bleed. 
Lo! the new Pilate, of whose cruelty 
Such violence cannot fill the measure up, 
With no decree to sanction, pushes on 
Into the temple his yet eager sails 
O Sovran Master! when shall I rejoice 
To see the vengeance which Thy wrath, well pleased, 
In secret silence broods! 


But this was not all. The new order of things had to have 
its Treitschke and its Hegel, and it found both respectively in 
Pierre Dubois and William of Occam. Without some refer- 
ence to the curious writings of Dubois, Philip’s policy cannot 
be fully understood. An idea of the leading thoughts in his 
most important works may be gathered from the following 
words of a Cambridge historian: “ Pierre Dubois’ little pam- 
phlet De Recuperatione Terre Sanctz is a mine of reforming 
ideas. Disendowment of the Church and of monasteries, abso- 
lute authority for the secular State, woman’s enfranchisement, 
mixed education, are all advanced with the one object of in- 
creasing the power of the French King, who is to be made Em- 
peror and ruler at Constantinople. International arbitration 
was to decrease the horrors of war, and educated women were 
to be sent to the Holy Land in order to marry and convert both 
the Saracens and the priests of the Orthodox Church and also 
to become trained nurses and teachers. Studies are to be mod- 


% Arquilliére, L’Appel au Concile sous Philippe Le Bel; Revue Des Questions 
Historiques, 1911; also Catholic Encyclopedia: Boniface VIII. 
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ernized, the law simplified. For the influence of the old the- 
ological and Papal universities, the writer had no respect. The 
whole spirit of the book is secular and modern.” ** This work 
appeared shortly after the death of Boniface: a fact which 
lends decided irony to its treatment of the question of inter- 
national arbitration. 

For perhaps the principal aim of Boniface’s reign had 
been to maintain peace among the Christian princes of Europe. 
For this, almost as much as for the sake of the Church’s clear 
rights, he had insisted that purely Church property—as dis- 
tinguished from property held by the clergy in feudal tenure— 
should not be taxed by them for the purpose of waging war on 
one another; and if his many attempts at arbitration ulti- 
mately failed, it was due to Philip’s bad will and to nothing 
else. History bears witness that from this period on, wars did 
increase both in magnitude and duration, as well as in disas- 
trous results. As regards Dubois himself, although all his 
writings were presented to the King, he never seems to have 
had an official place in Philip’s council. Yet there is mani- 
festly more than mere coincidence in the nexus between many 
of his suggestions and the manner in which Philip displayed 
his vaulting ambition on many occasions. 

A far more important place, however, in the disruptive 
work engineered by Philip the Fair, must be assigned the Eng- 
lish Franciscan, William of Occam, described by some as the 
first Protestant. At the time of Philip’s attack on Boniface, he 
composed a dialogue in which the soldier who represents 
the King’s cause, has the upper hand in an argument with 
a cleric who takes up the Pope’s defence." But his real career 
as a refractory and contentious friar, did not begin until the 
conflict between Louis of Bavaria and Pope John XXII. The 
terms on which he offered his services to Louis explain the 
character of many of his writings. “Defend me,” said he, 
“with your sword and I will defend you with my pen.” There- 
upon he became Louis’ theologian and was associated with 
Marsiglio of Padua: a doctor of medicine and sort of medizval 
Fichte, who had likewise taken sides with the Caesero-papists. 

Both maintained the absolute and unlimited power of the 
State and its complete superiority over the Church. Moreover, 


36 John Neville Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, p. 27. Italics ours. 
*7 Abbé P. Feret, La Faculté de Théologie de Paris, vol. iii., p. 343. 
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both held that all authority comes from below, and for this 
both have been hailed by modern admirers as forerunners of 
Rousseau. But what these short-sighted admirers always fail 
to notice is that, as with Rousseau, so with these medizeval lib- 
erals, their theories make no allowance for any such thing as 
justice, or for any truly legitimate binding moral force in law. 
Nor should it be forgotten that compared with Rousseau’s Ger- 
man influence, his influence on development in France seems 
almost negligible.** 

Occam took his stand on nominalism. He did not refute 
earlier Scholasticism, but was merely “original” in that he 
took up the defence of doctrines clearly shown by earlier 
Scholastics to be untenable. His works contain the first traces 
of almost every important error since his time, from those of 
Luther, Bacon and Hobbes * on through Kant and Hegel down 
to the present modernists. But his importance for us lies in 
the fact that in confusing men’s minds with regard to true 
principles of justice, he helped to remove the fundamental 
check on the power of rulers, and so paved the way for the 
later absolutism of European princes. Despotism, or arbi- 
trary rule, is due to absence of reason in the use of power and 
the domination of will; hence the mischievous bearing of the 
Quod principi placuit, legis habet vigorem principle in Roman 
law. 

Medieval lawyers corrected this by maintaining that the 
king was responsible to God and under the law; and St. 
Thomas eliminated every subterfuge for tyranny by insisting 
on the element of reason. Law as he defined it, is “a rule 
dictated by reason and promulgated for the common good by 
him who has the care of society.” 

According to this definition, as is evident, the legitimate 
independence of the subject is fully safeguarded, since in sub- 
mitting to reason he abdicates none of his dignity as a free 
man, as he would did he bend beneath the mere will of a fel- 
low-creature or the “general will” of society. On the con- 
trary, his dignity is enhanced; for such submission means con- 
formity to eternal order and to the divine will. The justice or 
injustice of a law therefore, according to St. Thomas, is deter- 


Irving Babbit, The Political Influence of Rousseau. The Nation, January 
18, 1917. : 
2 Abbé Feret, loc. cit., pp. 340, 341. 
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mined by its conformity or non-conformity with the natural 
law, which can be nothing else but the eternal reason of God 
the Creator and Ruler of all the world, since it is identical with 
the eternal law implanted in rational creatures and inclining 
them, by the light of natural reason, to their right action and 
end.” But Occam not only denied that God’s existence could 
be proved from reason, which was tantamount to a denial of 
all religion, but he represented God’s omnipotence as an arbi- 
trary power acting without law or reason, and thus destroyed 
every fundamental notion of justice, law and moral obligation. 

- As Sir James Mackintosh, with true Scotch perspicacity, well 
noted, “the doctrine of Occam, which by necessary implica- 
tion refuses moral attributes to the Deity, and contradicts the 
existence of a moral government, is practically equivalent to 
atheism.” ** 

The influence of Occam and of Marsiglio of Padua was 
very great during the period that intervened between the trans- 
ference of the Papacy to Avignon and the Reformation. From 
their writings most of the false theories were gleaned, regard- 
ing the nature and constitution of the Church, that caused such 
a vast amount of confusion while the Great Schism of the West 
lasted, and even after it had been healed. But, once the Refor- 
mation had started, things took on a “newer” face. How- 
ever slight the intrinsic merit of such writings, as handy 
weapons against the Papacy and the Church they were not 
likely to be neglected by the Reformers who, as facts proved. 
were greatly indebted to them. Besides this, practically all 
that Luther knew about Scholastic philosophy or theology he 
got from Gabriel Biel? who, though loyal to the Church and 
a defender of the Papacy, was in his philosophy and in much 
of his theology a follower of Occam and the author of a work 
in defence of Occam’s doctrines. Thus Luther’s ignorance of 
St. Thomas and of the greater Scholastics of the thirteenth 
century was all but complete, and when he declared, as he did, 
“TI am of Occam’s party,” the significance of the statement was 
deeper than he himself intended. 

In the first place, “it should not be forgotten that Luther 
was a nominalist.” ** Then, too, his idea of God as an arbitrary 


*” Summa, I., IL., q. 90 a. 4; q. 91 a. 2. 
% Progress of Ethical Philosophy, p. 40. 
™ Hartmanr Grisar, Luther, vol. i., p. 9. 
% Sir James Mackintosh, loc. cit., p. 46. 
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being, is the same as Occam’s.* He severed religion from 
reason and damned reason in terms that do not bear repeti- 
tion. He held that all law was opposed to the Gospel, -and 
taught that we are not to let the moral law intrude on our 
conscience; that the maintenance of the moral law should be 
left to the jurisdiction of the State,”° and “ that whoever is un- 
der the secular rule is still far from the kingdom of heaven for 
_ the place where all this belongs to is hell..... Therefore no 
one who is under the secular government can boast that he is 
acting rightly before God; in His sight it is still all wrong.” 
He drew a distinction between the prince as ruler, and the 
prince as a Christian and declared: “His princely authority 
has nothing to do with his Christianity.” And yet as Gierke 
says: “It was the Reformation that brought about the ener- 
getic revival of the theocratic ideal. In spite of all their differ- 
ences, Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli and Calvin agree in em- 
phasizing the Christian call, and consequently the divine right 
of the secular authority. Indeed, on the one hand by sub- 
ordinating the Church more or less (sic) to the State, and on 
the other by making the State’s authority dependent on its 
fulfilling its religious duties, they give the Pauline dictum, ‘ all 
authority comes from God,’ a far wider scope than it had ever 
had before.” ** Thus in so far as the great Reformer was not 
already predisposed in favor of absolutism by a spirit of time- 
serving, which frequently made him play into the hands of the 
princes, his views on law and on the State were the logical out- 
come of Occam’s doctrines and were in support of the most 
utter autocratic power.” 

With all this then in mind we can easily gather what lies 
behind the words of John Neville Figgis who, besides being a 
Cambridge scholar, is surely non-partisan in this matter, for he 
has gone out of his way at times to misrepresent Catholic views 
and Catholic history. “Richelieu,” he says, “no less than 
Cecil or Parker, was the product of the Reformation. Had 
there been no Luther, there could never have been a Louis 
XIV. In fact the religion of the State superseded the religion 


™“ Grisar, loc. cit., vol. 1., p. 125. 

% Moehler, Symbolism, ch. 3, sect. 25; also Suarez, De Legibus, Lib. ifi., ch. 
5, sect. 2. 

* Quoted by Grisar, vol. iii., p. 496. 

* Grisar, loc cit., vol. iii., ch. 29, sects. 1-6; ch. 35, sects. 1, 2—vol. v. in Eng- 
lish translations. | 
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of the Church. Its first form was the Divine Right of Kings. 
Luther and Machiavelli were two of the most important fac- 
tors in the change. But its results lasted longer. The unified 
democracy of Rousseau’s scheme and the realization of ‘the 
Idea’ in Hegel’s State-system both owe something of their 
nature to this movement. Both start from the assumption that 
the State is man’s chief good upon earth, that its authority is 
to be all-pervading and irresistible, that its rights are inalien- 
able and that no individual rights, not even those of religion, 
can stand against it. Luther’s conception of the State and of 
duty to one’s neighbor directly paved the way for that of 
Hegel.” ** 

Luther and Machiavelli! These, then, were the two re- 
sponsible for the elimination of reason and justice from all 
ideas of law; who left Europe to the tyrannous mercy of bare 
“Reasons of State.” Luther’s principles for the internal, 
Machiavelli’s practice for the external direction of the State 
were to be the ideal for many generations.” As a result of 
their paramount influence, the entire conception of natural 
law vanishes. The logical outcome was the teaching of 
Hobbes: that the will of the ruler is the supreme. arbiter of 
right and wrong in the moral order and of true and false in 
the matter of religious belief. Its present-day effects are trace- 
able even in the works of President Wilson who, in his book 
The State, makes force the ultimate source of authority and, 
influenced by Huxley’s muddling of the question, fails to grasp 
the conception of natural law as the fundamental basis of 
political law.*° 

If Calvin is not to be included with Luther and Machiavelli 
it is not because he, any more than they, maintained truly 
sound, liberal principles of government. Theologically and 
politically he disbelieved in freedom, and his conclusion in 
favor of passive obedience is explicit. The real reason is given 
by Mr. Figgis. Luther, he says again, “was largely instru- 
mental in destroying not merely the fact but even the principle 
of liberty as far as individuals were concerned, throughout 
Germany, while Calvin, whose motives were essentially those 
of iron authority and order, largely helped to produce those 
conditions which kept it alive both in practice or theory. The 


% From Gerzon to Grotius, p. 71.  Figgis, loc. cit., p. 89. 
*® Pp. 572, 606. 
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reason of this is that Calvin happened to influence perma- 
nently either a minority in a hostile State as in France or Eng- 
land or a nation struggling to be free like the Dutch. That 
his principles were in themselves in no way based on any ideal 
of individual liberty may be illustrated from the history of 
Geneva, New England, Scotland and the Synod of Dort and the . 
Puritan Revolution. But just because as in the Netherlands 
and France, Calvinism was inextricably mingled with a strug- 
gle against tyranny and insurrection which required a theoreti- 
cal basis, or as in England it became the cachet of a persecuted 
minority, the determination not to be suppressed which these 
bodies of men displayed, helped to keep alive the fire of liberty 
for other influences to fan into a flame.” ** Within the States 
in Germany, on the other hand, where after the Peace of West- 
phalia the principle cuius regio eius religio was fully enforced, 
there could be no such prospect for liberty either in theory or 
in practice. There the whole trend of thought and develop- 
ment continued to be more and more towards absolutism. 

Thus “ liberty of conscience,” of which so much has been 
said and written was, as Mr. Figgis shows, merely a pretext. 
The first governments to prescind from religious differences 
were those of Catholic Maryland and Catholic Poland, and 
both were made to suffer for their generosity. The various 
Calvinistic minorities, spoken of above, in their “ determina- 
tion not to be suppressed,” did not turn to any principles in- 
herent in Protestantism. Oliver Cromwell and the English 
Puritains made appeal to the ancient liberties of England; 
while in France the favorite formula against tyranny was bor- 
rowed not from across the Channel but from Catholic Spain, 
where in the sixteenth century liberty was far more advanced 
than it was in England even in the time of George III.** 

In the midst of these politico-religious struggles vague tio- 
tions of the natural law began to reappear; gathered either 
from Cicero and the ancients * or, as in the case of Algernon 
Sidney, from the writings of Spanish Jesuits.* This was im- 
portant, for belief in the natural law, however inadequate its 
conception, afforded a criterion at least for submitting the acts 
of statesmen to some rule, and provided something of a check 

% Loc. cit., p. 75. % Figgis, loc. cit., pp. 147, 162. 


*% Henry Hallam, Literature of Europe, vol. i., ch. 4, sect. 2. . 
* Figgis, loc. cit., p. 176. 
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against the practice of appealing to pure expediency in inter- 
nal government or to mere force in external politics. Hence 
when Grotius made it the basis of his celebrated treatise De 
Jure Belli et Pacis, the work was received almost as a mes- 
sage from heaven by the whole of Europe, then being torn 
by the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. 

But Grotius failed to grasp some of the most necessary im- 
plications in the doctrines of the Scholastics; to whom he ad- 
mits his great indebtedness for many of the fundamental ideas 
in this, the first great treatise on international law. Uninten- 
tionally, he provided modern Liberalism with its favorite 
stamping-ground; that is, he furnished the basis for the false 
conception of an order of nature from which God is wholly 
excluded. Hence, to the modern mind legal regulations are 
still, at best, but reasonable applications of general principles 
which make for the well-being of human life. We regard them 
as rules laid down by men yesterday or today but possibly to 
be changed tomorrow. There is no clear conception of their 
inherent right or of a real moral sanction behind them. And 
this explains, in very large measure, how, in the words of Elihu 
Root, “the War began by a denial on the part of a very great 
power that treaties are obligatory when it is no longer for the 
interest of either of the parties to observe them.” ** 


* The Outlook for International Law; Pro.eedings of the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, Section VI. International Law, vol. vii., p. 122. 



































VENICE. 


BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


knew so well, such a night as Shakespeare could 
conceive without seeing and make lovely in words. 
The moonlight bathed the fairy palaces in a soft, 
pale beauty, and under the jeweled stars the 
waters of the Grand Canal were a thing of glory. Night and 
its stillness everywhere; a seeming peace, the fair, unrivaled 
serenity that is Venice. And then—the warning voice of the 
siren whistle, the roar and boom of the artillery anti-aircraft 
barrage, the screeching of shrapnel, and the explosion of 
bombs. The Teuton night riders of the air had come again in 
a visit of hate. You could have seen them, had you been there 
on that night of February 26th; you could have caught momen- 
tary glimpses of their planes. winding in and out through the 
searchlight beams, or whirling aloft above the flare of burst- 
ing shrapnel. The bombs fell in a shower upon the fair city, 
blasting monuments of beauty in savage fury. And then it 
was over; the firing ceased; the birds of prey were flying back 
to the northland; and the stricken princess city was left to her 
sorrows. It was a famous victory; yes, if to destroy the oratory 
in the Church of Santa Giustina be victory; if to shatter a mar- 
ble column in the Church of San Simeone Piccolo be victory; 
if to damage the Church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo be victory; 
if to rain bombs about the Ducal Palace and the Bridge of 
Sighs be victory; if to destroy twenty-six houses and to injure 
sixty others be victory; if to bring terror to two hospitals and 
to cause the death of one soldier patient be victory. If war- 
riors count their winnings so, then the air raid on Venice 
ought to make merry the efficient gentlemen who plan these 
noble battles at the council table somewhere in Germany. 
Venice is on a war basis today. It is a peaceless peace that 
reigns everywhere; the city is silent as ever, more silent, per- 
haps, than in that quiet yesterday when the Dogeless City was 
dreaming idly of her purple past. She fears no argosies of 
death floating before her water gates; she dreads no battles 
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of the sea. In her time of majesty she has beaten her foemen 
of the lagoons; and now, in days that are dimmer, she believes 
that her old prowess is not dead. But she cannot yet ward off 
her enemy of the skies. Perfect defence against the aéroplane 
has not been invented. And so the bombs fall on Venice. 
Fortunately for the city, and for the whole world, the damage 
as yet is comparatively small. She has been visited many 
times, but she is still herself, scarred by the air raids of the 
‘foe, but calm as of old, and patient in her trial. In her pitiful 
plight she is biding the day when once again the columns of 
church and palace can emerge from their protection of sand, 
and the paintings of Bellini and Titian can come back from 
their hiding places. Then she will invite you as of old to 
come to her from afar and visit her matchless glory and for- 
get war. The gondoliers will again be singing on the canals; 
the voices of violin melody will issue from casement windows; 
the day-time will be sunny and full of joy; and the night will 
be what Venice is—the moon and the stars and fairyland. 

When you go to Venice, you will visit first, no doubt, the 
great square in front of St. Mark’s. No piazza in Europe can 
rival the Piazza of San Marco. London has Trafalgar Square, 
but no one ever conceives the square guarded by Nelson’s mon- 
ument as completely symbolic of London’s complex life. Paris 
is proud of her Place de la Concorde, but the beautiful open 
space near the Tuileries Gardens is less than the French capi- 
tal. Vienna boasts nothing equivalent, nor Madrid. Only one 
great area could ever match it, the Roman Forum in Rome’s 
grand days. The Forum was Rome; the Piazza in front of the 
Church of San Marco is Venice herself. 

This you will discover for yourself, even if you do not 
know it before you go to Venice. Here all Venetian history is 
centred, here the wondrous church stands, here the Ducal 
Palace, here the Clock Tower, here the Library, here is the 
head of the Grand Canal. By day the city’s people and the 
city’s guests assemble in this square, by night they seek its 
splendor and fascination. And from here the path leads, over 
the picturesque streets or along the rippling canal waters, to 
every garden, church, and isle, near and distant, in Venice. 
Imagine Venice without the Piazza of San Marco, and you 
think of a city that does not exist. 

The, great square has. itself much to tell you; and when 
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you have learned the lesson that the marble pavements and 
the marble walls will gladly teach, you will wish to follow the 
avenues that wander away to the unseen delights behind. You 
will wish one day to walk through the tortuous Merceria, that 
oldest street of the city that leaves the Piazza at the famous 
Clock Tower and ends near the Rialto bridge. This in olden 
days was the chief business section of the city, and today, too, 
it is Venice’s busiest thoroughfare. It was on this street near 
its entrance to the Piazza that the great fair used to be held in 
connection with the Espousal of the Adriatic on Ascension Day. 

There are many interesting structures on the Merceria, 
but probably the first that will detain you is the Church of San 
Salvatore, built by Tullio Lombardo in the early sixteenth 
century to replace an older edifice of the same name. It is, 
perhaps, the city’s finest Renaissance church. Within, your 
visit will be repaid by two of Titian’s works of his old age, 
an “ Annunciation” and a “ Transfiguration,” and “The Sup- 
per at Emmaus,” attributed, without full proof, to Giovanni 
Bellini. : 

Passing the bronze statue of the dramatist, Carlo Goldoni, 
in the Campo San Bartolommeo, you will soon come to the 
Church of San Giovanni Crisostomo. This church was founded 
in the eleventh century, but the present structure is of the end 
of the fifteenth. It contains two notable pictures, groups of 
Saints both, the one painted by Giovanni Bellini, when he 
was eighty-seven years old, and the other by Sebastiano del 
Piombo. 

Now you will retrace your steps a bit and set foot on the . 
Ponte di Rialto, the famous stone bridge over the Grand Canal. 
As everybody knows, it derives its name from that of the sec- 
tion of the city on the left of the canal, the Rivo-alto, or high 
bank. The history of the Rialto bridge goes back to the year 
1180 when a bridge of boats was made to supersede the old 
traghetto. In the next century a bridge was built, supported 
by modern piles; and there were still succeeding bridges, 
which either were destroyed or gave way, before 1588, when, 
after a public competition among all the great architects, An- 
tonio da Ponte began the present marble arch. For three cen- 
turies this was the only bridge that shadowed the waters of 
the Canalazzo; but the nineteenth century robbed it of this 
distinction; it is to be hoped that the twentieth century, aided 
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and abetted by German raiders, is not destined to rob it of its 
very life. 

Like the renowned Ponte Vecchio in Florence, this Rialto 
bridge is bordered with little shops, and it is a brilliant blend- 
ing of varied activity that you will see as you climb the steps 
and make your way over the water to the picturesque market 
place on the other side. 

Centuries ago when Venice was in her prime this Rialto 


district was the heart of her mercantile life. Busy enough 


you will find it, and full of color, too, with the silver of the 
fishes and the green of the vegetables and the yellow gold of 
the heaped-up oranges, mingling with the red and blue of the 
dress of a throng of buyers and sellers. Still the imagination 
sweeps beyond the animated bargaining and bartering of the 
present to the olden times, when the Rialto was the goal of 
the merchants of Florence and Milan and Genoa and Pisa; 
when the face of the Spaniard was a familiar sight, and the 
garb of the Turk excited no wonder; when Venetian ladies 
came here to see treasures from far countries; when Venetian 
men assembled here to transact business with the four corners 
of the world. There is still standing near the market place the 
granite column from which the laws of the Republic used to be 
proclaimed; and upholding the steps ascending to it, the statue 
of a hunchback, Il Gobbo. Not far away is the Church of 
San Giacomo di Rialto, the oldest church in the city, whose 
colonnades sheltered the renowned mappa mondo traced with 
the routes of Venetian commerce. The church has been rebuilt 
and restored many a time since it was founded in the year 421, 
and six columns in the nave are the only reminders of the 
eleventh century church. No memorial can better revive the 
atmosphere of the past days than the inscription on the apse: 
Hoc circa templum sit jus mercatoribus e2quum: pondera ne 
vergant nec sit conventio prava. 

Dismissing thoughts of Antonio and Shylock you will pro- 
ceed past many a campiello and over many a rio, with some- 
times a campanile looking down upon you from the far end 
of some side lane, and always the little children ready to show 
the way. So on you will walk, and soon you reach Venice’s 
great Franciscan church, Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari. 

The followers of St. Francis came to Venice about twenty- 
five years before they founded this church in 1250. The struc- 
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ture was reérected in the Gothic manner in the next century, 
and now is under restoration. Along the aisles are the tombs 
and monuments of men who in various ways have won glory: 
Francesco Foscari, Niccolo Trén, Giovanni Pesaro, doges re- 
nowned in Venetian chronicles; Paolo Savelli, Jacopo Bar- 
baro, Melchior Trevisano, Almerigo d’Este, generals of the Re- 
public; Jacopo Pesaro, Bishop of Paphos, Marco Zen, Bishop 
of Torcello; Pietro Bernardo, the academician; Titian, the 
great painter; Canova, the sculptor of the Republic’s last days; 
and Fra Pacifico, under whose guidance the fine edifice was 
brought to completion. Perhaps the most beautiful part of 
the church is the apse, but for all its magnificence of marble 
monuments, the visitor will voice a regret that the great “ As- 
sumption” of Titian, which he will find in the Academy, does 
not still stand in the sanctuary over the high altar, for which it 
was painted four hundred years ago. 

Yet the Frari church has its exquisite paintings. Bartolom- 
meo Vivarini’s “ St. Mark,” Giovanni Bellini’s “ Madonna,” one 
of his finest works, still in its Renaissance frame, and many 
more are here. The most worthy of admiration is the famous 
“ Madonna del Pesaro” of Titian, which Bishop Jacopo Pesaro 
ordered for the church of the Frari in 1519. Its glory will ever 
draw many visitors to the aisle of Pesaro tombs. 

Near the end of the Calle Lunga is the Church of San 
Sebastiano. St. Sebastian, like St. Roch, the Venetians were 
wont to beseech to intervene between them and the plague, 
and very early did they build a church to his honor. But the 
present church was erected in the first years of the sixteenth 
century. It may almost be called the home of Paolo Veronese, 
as here the great painter received his first commission in 
Venice, and here, after a busy life in creating great works, he 
lay down to final rest. Practically all the decoration of the 
ceilings and walls is from his hand, done at different times be- 
fore he had reached the fullness of his powers and after he had 
complete command of his ripened talents. 

By this time you will probably be growing weary of your 
day’s work. The Piazza of San Marco will seem very distant, 
and you may well wonder if you know the way back. But, 
indeed, you need not return over the path you have come; an 
easier road can be found. Walk along the Rio San Sebastiano 
a little, and you will find your heart’s desire in the person of 
VOL. CvII.—14 . 
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an old gondolier, who is waiting in the shadows where the Rio 
meets the waters of the Giudecca Canal. 

It is restful to lie back under the cool canopies and watch 
him ply the oars, and to see the water flowing away from you, 
and the Fondamenta della Zattere growing shorter and 
shorter, and the red and gold sails of the fisher folk idly wait- 
ing for the breeze. There are vineyards and garden vistas 


- over there on the Giudecca, behind and out of sight, there are 


vignettes fair to discover on the little canals, but you are home- 
ward bound, and will stop for nothing; not for the Dominican 
church of the Gesuati, nor for the Redentore, nor for the Zitelle 
which stands near the head of the canal. Perhaps, however, 
you will consider this an opportune time to visit the beautiful 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute, which looms large and 
beautiful close to the Dogana di Mare. Daily you have seen it 
just across from your own windows, and you know every line 
and shadow from the vast dome to the broad marble steps 
leading to the water. Many a time as you have looked over 
the canal while the bells were ringing, you have thought of the 
vow which the Doge made in 1631 that Venice would erect a 
church to Madonna della Salute, if she would intercede with 
heaven for the deliverance of the city from the plague. For 
sixteen months the pestilence had run unchecked, and had 
claimed a toll of one hundred and forty thousand people. Sud- 
denly, in November, 1631, after the Doge’s vow, the plague 
ceased. Venice, grateful and true, proclaimed a public com- 
petition for plans, and Longhena was chosen to build the 
edifice. 

It is an octagonal structure, crowned by a great dome, the 
lovely effect of which is not diminished by the smaller dome 
over the sanctuary chapel. Within the church you may see 
several paintings from Titian’s brush, the best of which is the 
representation of St. Mark enthroned with four saints; and 
in the sacristy is a surpassingly fine conception of “The Mar- 
riage at Cana” by Tintoretto. 

For nearly three hundred years every visitor to Venice 
has looked upon this noble church at the head of the 
Canalazzo; and with the passing days each has learned to 
feel that if St. Mark’s epitomizes the life of the city, only.in a 
lesser degrée does the Church of Santa Maria della Salute sym- 
bolize her faith and her hope and her high endeavor. 
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Across the canal is home. Your boat crosses the water, 
and comes to rest at the Piazzetta quay, the broad Molo in 
front of the Palazzo Ducale. 

This may be the journeying of a single day; or it may 
easily embrace three or four. For on many a day when the 
hours are young will you set forth from the Piazza on your 
wanderings through the city. Some morning you will fare 
through the Piazzetta dei Leoni, which has the great well-head 
and the tomb of Daniele Manin, past the Archbishop’s palace, 
over the Ponte di Canonica, from which you may view the 
Bridge of Sighs, and finally come into the little square before 
the Church of San Zaccaria. In this fifteenth century church 
eight doges lie, but it is for Giovanni Bellini’s noted altar-piece 
of “Madonna and Child with the Saints” that you will tarry 
within. In like manner it is Palma Vecchio’s exquisite altar- 
piece representing “Santa Barbara” with four saints, that 
will make you linger in the Church of Santa Maria Formosa, 
not far distant. In this late fifteenth century edifice, which 
was founded, perhaps, as early as the seventh century, you 
will remember the part the casemakers took in the rescue of 
the brides from the pirates in the tenth century, and the visit 
the Doge made to the church every Candlemas day to com- 
memorate their valiant service. 

But the Dominican Church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo will 
be your especial seeking this day, and you will be unwilling to 
pause long on the narrow streets until the famous church of 
the Preachers is before you. The Church of San Zanipolo, as 
the Venetian dialect has it, was begun about 1240, on ground 
given to the Order by Doge Giacomo Tiepolo as the result of a 
dream, if you may believe popular tradition. In his vision 
he saw the little Dominican oratory, with all the ground around 
it, whereon the church now stands, strewn with fragrant roses; 
and he heard a clear Voice saying: “ This place have I chosen 
for My Preachers.” Upon waking, the Doge declared the 
dream to the Senate, and the ground was granted to the 
Dominicans. 

The church, two hundred years in the building, is 
in the form of a Latin cross, two hundred and ninety 
feet long and one hundred and twenty-five feet wide 
at the transepts. Passing through the beautiful portal, you 
are impressed at once by the spaciousness that spreads out 
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over the nave and aisles, even to the dome one hundred feet 
above the pavement. As you go up the broad nave between 
the round pillars, you can almost catch the glamour of solemn 
glory that clusters around each arch and capital, for you re- 
member that in this church all the doges of Venice lay in state 
when the final rest came after the splendor and pageant of the 
days that looked over the Piazzetta. To the Church of San 
Marco they went while life was full and Venice was the 
world, but to the aisles of San Zanipolo’s they were borne in 
funeral cortége at the last; and within its walls a goodly num- 
ber of them lie awaiting the resurrection. 

Indeed, as you slowly move about the church, you feel 
that you have come to a kind of Campo Santo surrounded by 
chapels and altars, and lighted by the sun’s gracious brilliance, 
strained and colored by the beautiful windows of the cross 
aisles. With the doges lying here in their sculptured vaults 
are admirals who swept the seas for Venetian lordship; cap- 
tains all valiant in prowess; painters who dreamed fair visions 
and filled the world with glory. Here lie the doges, Michele 
Morosini, Antonio Venier, Michele Steno, Niccold Marcello, 
Andrea Vendramin; doges of the house of Mocenigo, Tom- 
maso, Pietro, Giovanni, Luigi; doges of the house of Valiero, 
Bertuccio, Silvestro; and others, many of whom won fame for 
their Republic, are with them. Here rest the admirals, 
Ludovico Diedo, Girolamo Canal, Sebastiano Venier. Here 
are the generals, Jacopo Cavilli, Vittore Capello, Niccold 
Orsini, Luigi Naldo da Briseghella, Marco Antonio Bragadino. 
Here lie the painters, Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, and Palma 
Giovane. Nor does this call the full roll of Venice’s noted 
dead who lie entombed here. Many of the tombs are of ex- 
quisite design, and bear witness to the skill of the Lombardi, 
of Leopardi, of Massegne, and many another. 

On the north side of the Campo stands the Scuola di San 
Marco, a Venetian Renaissance building, which, with the old 
monastery, does service as a hospital. In front of it, and 
within the shadows of the church, stands the noblest equestrian 
statue in the world, a bronze conception of Venice’s greatest 
condottiere, Bartolommeo Colleoni, who left his fortune to 
the Republic. It was designed by the Florentine, Andrea Ver- 
rochio, who became ill and died in the progress of the work; 
so the execution of the statue and the work of the marble 
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pedestal fell to the Venetian, Alessandro Leopardi. It is truly 
one of the most interesting things in the city. 

Not far away is the very beautiful Renaissance Church of 
Santa Maria dei Miracoli, which Pietro Lombardi erected in 
the late fifteenth century. But it is some distance, which a 
gondola will make pleasanter, to the Jesuit-Church of Santa 
Maria. The Society of Jesus commenced this church in 1715, 
the architecture being in baroque style. The interior is deco- 
rated in marble, and contains Titian’s “Martyrdom of Saint 
Lawrence,” once rare and splendid, but now darkened almost 
beyond recognition. Daniel E. Manin, the patriot of 1848, whose 
family had given generously to the building of the church, is 
buried here. 

In the small Chureh of Santa Caterina you will wish to 
bide for a little to see Paolo Veronese’s excellent “ Marriage of 
Saint Catherine.” Then you will proceed to the Church of 
Madonna dell’ Orto, where Tintoretto rests under his “Last 
Judgment,” with many more of his works on every side. 


Venice, so much more than some other cities, has a way _ 


of asking you to exceed your day’s programme of pleasures 
and palaces. A little lane will beg you to explore it, a garden 
bordering a’ tiny canal will invite your eyes, some. delicate 
Renaissance carving on the facade of a church will win your 
wonder. But there is ever a gondola to take you home, if you 
wish to go. It will today, unless perhance you wish to see the 
Ghetto and the Tempio Israelitico and the Church of San 
Giobbe and the hundred other interesting things on the way. 
But perhaps you wisely feel that another day will dawn to- 
morrow and that you will be ready at the rising of the sun. 
So you will doubtless drift back up the labyrinthine lanes of 
water until you once more are within: view of the Palazzo 
Ducale, or at the dripping marble steps before your own door. 

Venetian days are, indeed, delightful days. But you must 
not miss the gladness of night. You will find it where Venice 
is, where the city’s pulse ever throbs fullest, in the well-loved 
Piazza before St. Mark’s. The Piazza of San Marcos the glory of 
Venice in the morning hours when the day is fresh, and the sun 
is not yet too insistent, and the shops facing the great white 
quadrangle have drawn back their curtains and invite the eye, 
and Dandolo’s pigeons have begun to leave the shelter of thé 


marble carvings and eaves and are flurrying about in full flock. — 
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It is beautiful before sundown when the blaze of the day 
softens to a gray color, and the life of Venice is flooding back 
after an hour’s siesta; when the great window of the church 
is full of the sun’s last glory and is sifting it into colors of mel- 
low gold and blue and red for the fortunate souls within; when 
the colonnades are beginning to look shadowy and the shelter- 
ing awnings are one by one disappearing. But at night—one 
must come to Venice’s matchless Piazza at night, if one would 
_ know its complement of purpose and its happiest hour. Find 
one or two of your best friends and go forth. 

When the sun goes down behind the palaces Venice begins 
to prepare for the night. The flower girls arrange their red 
roses and pink carnations to beguile your love of beauty; out 
in the centre of the Piazza the men assemble the sections of a 
large circular platform, and place in position the music stands 
and the chairs for the band. The caffés, Florian’s, the Aurora, 
the Quadri, set hundreds of additional chairs along the edges 
of the arcades and on the borders of the Piazza itself. 

It is not in vain; nothing is, in Venice. For now that night 
is come, through the length of the long arcades, north and 
west and south, a vast throng is on promenade, and overflow- 
ing out into the square. Even to the portals of St. Mark’s 
you can see the people in the blaze of the myriad lights, which 
throw their white splendor over the wide space. Venetians 
from all over the town are here, and mingled with them vis- 
itors from the cities of the world. 

You will join the procession for a while, and then like 
numerous others you will sit down with your companions at 
one of those little tables in the Piazza, and ask the cameriere . 
to fetch you his most delicious sorbetto. Nearby a fair, 
slender Venetian lady daintily toys with her melting gelato; 
her husband, a sworded officer, is rolling a cigarette; three or 
four gay young fellows, whose motor-boat is tethered at the 
Molo, are awaiting their black coffee; a couple of fair young 
daughters, under maternal chaperonage, are bowing smil- 
ingly to a new-come acquaintance; a Harvard professor is 
quietly dreaming of other nights in Venice before the War; an 
Englishman you may remember to have seen at Sorrento, is 
paying a few centessimi for a fragrant rose. It is so all over 
the wide Piazza. And you will sit here cultivating the Vene- 
tian art 6f repose in this out-door salon, and watching the 
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shifting scenes and the changing faces, as the multitude passes 
by, while the best hand in Italy wins you with “Madama But- 
terfly,” and the summer of a perfect night comes streaming 
fromthe stars. 

Perhaps when the last notes have died away, and the thou- 
sands begin to disperse along the Merceria, and under the 
Bocca, and where else the home is calling, you will stroll for 
a little toward the Royal Gardens near the King’s Palace and 
watch the gondolas on the canal scurrying back and forth 
through the night. How the water sparkles, how the long 
liquid piers of light fascinate, how the feminine laughter comes 
clear’ and clearer, how the happy song blends with the flute 
and mandolin over there in the music-boats where the lan- 
terns glow, how the gentle wind whispers of the gray sand 
dunes far away toward the sea, how the great stars and the 
blue sky that loves them seem fo listen! What thoughts will 
not come to you as you stand a moment to welcome the gifts 
of the night, almost wondering if it is not an illusion, after 
all, and if the next breeze from heaven will not shatter it to 
bits! What visions can you not conjure, if you wish! Was this 
the watery path that led to Belmont and the caskets of the 
beautiful Portia? Was it on these soft seas that Lorenzo 
wafted the fair convert Jewess on the lovely night of old? 
Was this the way that Barbarossa came when he would be 
friends with Pope Alexander III.? Was it on these waters that 
Dandolo sailed forth as a crusader and came back as a con- 
queror? Yes, it was here in truth that the great, vivid, ever- 
changing pageant of Venetian romance and glory set its stage, 
blending the fancy of a summer dream with the reality of life’s 
burden, and calling all the grandeur of the world to the joy- 
ful, powerful, hopeful city of the sea. 

But the gay-colored carnival lanterns are moving away, 
the song is becoming faint, farther and farther retreats the 
gaiety of Venice, lonelier and lonelier grow the waters of the 
lagoon—the voice of the: night is still. And when you pass 
through the Piazza at last, with the homeland beckoning you 
on, the wonderful square, but now filled with life and laughter, 
will be an empty vastness, lying alone under the silence of the 
stars. 














THE INNER LIFE OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
BY HUGH POPE, 0.P. 


yee ROM the writings of St. Augustine, notably of 
iyi course from the Confessions, his life and spirit 
can be in great part reconstructed. From every 
page of his writings. the inner man breathes 
NOS: forth. We can hear him praying. We can see 
in his fervent ejaculations the inner spirit of the man of God. 
But when we turn to the hardly less voluminuous writings of 
his greatest disciple St. Thomas of Aquin, we are at first apt 
to be chilled by the seemingly cold atmosphere of speculative 
theology. This is especially true of his better-known works, 
e. g., the Summa Theologica, the Catena Aurgz and the 
Questiones Disputatz. But, even here, the veil of impersonal 
teaching is sometimes lifted and we catch glimpses of the soul 
within, and realize that the speculation is clear-cut, precisely 
because the vision of things Divine is so unclouded. Contem- 
plare, et contemplata aliis tradere (to see and give sight to 
others), is the Dominican maxim, and none ever carried it to 
greater perfection than did Thomas of Aquin. What, for in- 
stance, could better reveal the mystic than the wonderful de- 
scription of God and of true religion which comes with a thril- 
ling unexpectedness in the discussion of the etymology of the 
term “religion:” “God is the one unfailing Principle towards 
Whom we must assiduously direct our choice as being our 
Ultimate End; Whom through negligence we lose when we 
sin; Whom we can regain by belief and by profession of our 
faith?” Or what more beautifully descriptive of Holy Com- 
munion than the simple sentence of three words: “ Divino 
aspectui complacere? ”* 

These are the things, however, that lie on the surface. 
They are the gems that even the chance reader may pick up. 
But the real student of the Summa knows that as he pene- 
trates the spirit of the Master, every sentence, every principle, 
every axiom quoted, is replete with spiritual teaching and af- 
fords an‘insight into the mind of one who, to use the phrase of 

1“ Delighted by the sight Divine.” 
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St. Basil, was “circumamictus Deo—bound about by God.” 
When a student has attained to this “vision” of the Saint's 
mind he finds that the Summa is not merely a mine of in- 
struction, but a book—nay the book of spiritual reading. He 
finds in it food for meditation for all his days. And the more 
profoundly he studies its speculative teaching, the more he 
marvels at the hymns penned by St. Thomas. He realizes, for 
instance, that none but a Saint and theologian could have 
written the immortal verse: 

Se nascens dedit socium, 

Convescens in edulium, 

Se moriens in pretium, 

Se regnans dat in premium.? 

A veritable compendium of all Christology! The rhythm 
Adore Te devote makes appeal to all with its haunting lines, 
with its mosaic of tiny words which serve to beat out the meas- 
ure as well as thought: 

Jesu Quem velatum nunc aspicio 

Oro fiat illud quod tam sitio 

Ut Te revelata cernens facie 

Visu sim beatus Tuz glorix!* 
But how many realize the theological precision which stamps 
even the familiar “ Genitori Genitoque,” or “Procedenti ab 
utroque?” 

Yet*it is all impersonal. The self-assertive ego is ever 
lacking and baffles us by its absence. What was this man like? 
How did he live? One of his biographers has left us the near- 
est approach to a pen-picture of the Saint: “ Men ever saw him 
of joyful mien, gentle and sweet, not occupying himself with 
worldly affairs, but ever given to study, to reading, to writing, 
and to prayer for the enlightening of the faithful.”* But be- 
yond this we have little save a record of his journeyings from 


? At Birth, man’s Fellow-man was He; 
His Meat while sitting at the Board 
He died, his Ransomer to be; 
He reigns, to be his Great Reward. 
Hymn Verbum supernum for Lauds in the Breviary Office for. the Feast of 


Corpus Christi. 
* Jesu Whom for the present veil’d I see, 


What I so thirst for, oh, vouchsafe to me: 
That I may see Thy countenance unfolding, . 
And may be blest Thy glory in beholding! 
* Boll. Acta Sanctorum, March 7, p..662. For a fuller portrayal of the mystical 
side of St. Thomas’ life, see the Introduction to Prayer and the Contemplative Life 
by the present writer. Washbourne. 
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Paris to Naples, from Cologne to Rome and back, according 
as he was sent to fill their Chairs of Theology. 

In the Opuscula, however, we have scattered references 
to himself which, although fragmentary and unsatisfying, 
may serve to fill in the picture somewhat, since they give 
us some little insight into his relations with the external world. 
Thus from some of the Opuscula we learn that though St. 
Thomas’ life was a busy one, since his teaching and his formal 

writings were more than enough to fill up the fifty years 
allotted to him, yet his many preoccupations did not save him 
from a multitude of demands on his time and thought. To 
these he answers with a humility and patience which are no 
less admirable than the fullness of the answers he gives. Thus 
the Duchess of Brabant writes to ask him how she is to treat 
the Jews in her dominions. He answers: “ It is difficult for me 
to reply, both by reason of the heavy demands made upon my 
time by the work of lecturing, and also because I would have 
preferred you to have asked advice from those who are more 
skilled in such affairs than I am.” He does, however, make 
reply in three closely-written columns. Nor should we imagine 
that he answered her because she was of high rank. An im- 
portunate Lector at Venice writes to ask for an answer to 
thirty-six questions “within four days!” The Saint replies 
with his usual urbanity: “I have read your letter in which 
I find a very large number (multitudinem numerosam!) of 
questions regarding which your Charity begs an answer 
within four days. Though I am exceedingly occupied with 
many other things, yet so as not to disappoint your kindly re- 
quest, I propose to lay aside other questions with which I ought 
to be occupied and reply to each of your questions.” * Ques- 
tions I.-XI. in this series deal with the Angels as moving the 
heavenly bodies; XII-XVIII. treat of God’s movement of the 
forces of nature and incidentally deal with miracles; XIX.- 
XXI. discuss the state of the human body after the day of 
judgment; XXII., on the propriety of discussing certain ques- 
tions touching the origin of the soul of Christ; XXIII., whether 
Christ came on earth solely or principally because of original 
sin; XXVII., asks the weird question whether it is dangerous 
to hold. that after the final resurrection the moon will shine 
more than fhe sun does at present, while the sun will give a 
: * Opusculum XI. 
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sevenfold light, and the bodies of the Blessed sevenfold that 
of the sun. “I see no danger in this “ replies St. Thomas. “At 
least we can think it even though definite statements are lack- 
ing which might make it presumable!” He must have had his 
tongue in his cheek! Questions XXXI.-XXXV. deal with the 
Holy Eucharist; the last question discusses the extent to which 
the devils can know our thoughts. A varied assortment surely! 
Only one however, viz., the XXVII., can be called puerile; the 
rest have a most practical aspect though dealing with meta- 
physical points. ; 

An interesting side-light is thrown on his daily life by the 
beautiful Procemium to his treatise on The Separated Sub- 
stances, viz., on The Nature of the Angels. It opens: “To 
Brother Reginald, his most-beloved companion. Since we are 
unable to be present at the sacred Solemnities of the Angels 
we must not spend this time of devotion in idleness; let us 
rather fill up with writing the time which should be given to 
singing the Psalms (of the Divine Office—he and his com- 
panion are clearly on a journey and thus unable to attend 
choir). Wishful, therefore, to set forth the excellence of the 
Holy Angels as we best can, it appears that we should com- 
mence with those points which human conjecture has, in the 
past, arrived at concerning them, so that we may accept what- 
soever we may find therein consonant with the faith and re- 
fute those things which are repugnant to Catholic doctrine.” ‘ 
Then follow forty-four columns of detailed examination of the 
various views which have been held by the heathen philoso- 
phers with a minute examination of them. But death carried 
off the laborious writer before he could complete his work. 

He writes elsewhere‘ that there can be “no graver loss 
than loss of time.” Consequently we are not surprised to find 
him writing to James of Burgos who had written to him for 
information touching the vexed question of deciding things by 
casting lots: “ Desirous of satisfying your request I put aside 
for a space my occupations during this season of solemn vaca- 
tion, and am writing to you what I think about casting lots.” 
From this we glean that even his holidays were times of toil. 

Questions similar to these poured in upon him from every 
side, from all sorts of people, students, professors, the heads 
of universities, from Pope Urban IV., who drew from him the 


*Opusculum XV. * Quodlibet I., qu. vii. art. 14, the 1st obj. 
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famous treatise Contra Errores Grecorum, from the King of 


Cyprus to whom he addressed his treatise De Regimine Prin- ° 


cipum, from the General of the Order, John of Vercelli, who 
asked his opinion touching one hundred and eight points de- 
rived from the teaching of Peter of Tarentasia, O.P., afterwards 
Innocent V. (Opusculum IX.) The General also questioned 
him on certain other metaphysical points (Opusculum X.) as 
well as on the personal as opposed to the impersonal form of 
absolution (Opusculum XXIlI.). Yet with all this, the Saint 
ever retains his modesty. As the antiphon in his Office says: 
“the pestilential breath of vain-glory never came near him.” 
It is of interest in this connection to read his answer to the 
question, Whether a man who has always taught from vain- 
glory can ever regain by penance the doctor's aureola?* 
He answers that the works of such a teacher are “ dead” since 
they are done in sin. Consequently they can never revive, for 
they have never “lived.” The doctor’s aureola, he points out, 
is an “ accidental ” reward dependent on the essential reward 
to which it is added. But teaching from vain-glory, has won 
no essential reward, since “ they have their reward,” viz., on 
this earth, which is a purely natural one. There is nothing, 
then, to which the accidental reward, or aureola, can be ap- 
pended. 

St. Thomas was not:one who mingled much with the 
affairs of this world. Yet he is always intensely practical and 
broad-minded. So, when he is discussing the question whether 
a cleric is justified in “ anticipating Matins,” he begins by quot- 
ing the somewhat startling words of Ecclus. xxx. 7, “a babbler 
and a fool will regard no time,” and then suggests that since 
the day begins with midnight, a person who says his Matins 
the day before would seem to be classed with “the babbler 
and the fool.” But he answers: “God is more kindly than 
any man; and no man blames his debtor if he pays his debts 
before they are due.” The whole question, he insists, is one of 
intention. “If aman anticipates his Matins in order to indulge 
sleep and pleasure he cannot be excused from sin. But if he 
does it from necessity and owing to legitimate occupations; if 
for instance a professor must study his lecture overnight or 
anything of that kind, then he may lawfully say Matins early 
and may also say the other Hours before their appointed time, 

: * Quodlibet V., xii. 24. 
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as, indeed, is done in greater churches. For it is better to pay 
to God both debts, viz., the meed of due praise and other fitting 
offices, rather than to allow one to be impeded by the other.” ’ 

In the same. practical spirit he quotes with approval St. 
Augustine’s statement (Confess. IX., xii.) that he found a rem- 
edy for his sadness in a bath and a long sleep!” Nothing, too, 
could be better common-sense than his remarks on the now lit- 
tle-thought of vice of acedia once called “ the monk’s noonday 
devil “ because, as Cassian had remarked (Instituta X. 2), it 
particularly attacked them at noon when they were empty 
and the sun was hot! With quite evident glee, too, does St. 
Thomas quote the same Cassian’s remark that at that hour and 

‘under the influence of the same vice, monks were prone to 
magnify the observance kept in distant monasteries!“ Of a 
piece with this is his statement that the truly magnanimous 
man cannot be a grumbler. ” 

Of this same “magnanimous man” St. Thomas has left 
us a portrait which may well stand for his own. He begins by 
quoting Aristotle’s words: “The very gait of the magnani- 
mous man is calm, his voice sonorous, his speech collected.” 
And he comments as follows: “ Quickness of movement arises 
from the fact that a man is occupied with many things which 
he hurries to carry out; whereas the magnanimous man is 
solely occupied with great things and these are but few and 
call for great attentiveness, hence his calm movements. So, 
too, shrillness of voice and quick speech are characteristic of 
people who are ready to contend about all sorts of things; this 
is not the case with men of magnanimity for they only concern 
themselves with great things.” 

Almost the last scene depicted in St. Thomas’ life shows 
him writing from Aquino to the Abbot of the great Benedictine 
Abbey of Monte Cassino whither he had been brought as a 
child of five years. He was on his way to the Council at Lyons, | 
though death was to prevent him from reaching the city. The 
Abbot of Monte Cassino, hearing of his presence in the vicinity, 
wrote to ask him to address the brethren on a certain passage 
in St. Gregory which had perturbed them. The Saint replies: 

“To the Reverend Father in Christ, Dom. Bernard, by 
God’s grace Venerable Abbot of Monte Cassino, Brother 


® Quodlibet Y., xiii. 28. © 1a., 2ae., xxxviii. 5. 
11 2a., 2ae., xxxv. 1; 2nd and 3rd obj. 12 2a,, 2ae., cxxix. 4, ad 2 dm. 
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Thomas of Aquin, his devoted son, ever and everywhere 
prompt to obey him. 

“] should have liked, venerated Father, to have replied by 
word of mouth to the assembled Brethren who are disturbed 
in mind by the words of Gregory the illustrious Doctor. But 
the length of the Divine Office and the prolonged fast have 
prevented me. Perchance too it is as well, for what is com- 
mitted to writing may avail not merely those present but those 
to come..... To afford fuller satisfaction, then, to those who. 
are in doubt... .” he then gives a detailed examination of the 
passage in question. It seems that the Abbot had sent him the 
monastery copy of St. Gregory’s Morals on the Book of Job, for 
the Saint has written his exposition of the controverted pas- 
sage in the margin. If this marginal note really is in the 
Saint’s handwriting—and there is nothing against the supposi- 
tion but rather the contrary—then it has a peculiar interest as 
probably containing the last lines he ever penned. The teach- 
ing is the same as that with which we are familiar throughout 
his works—it is a question of God’s infallible decrees. The 
authography is difficult, though not so difficult as that in the 
manuscript of the Summa contra Gentes preserved at the Vati- 
can. The Saint may, indeed, have been failing in his physical 
powers, but the same clarity of mind and precision of judg- 
ment are evident as of yore. And if the teaching is “ magis- 
terial,” what are we to say of the “ magisterial” character of 
his action in inscribing in the margin of the text of one of the 
Church’s Doctors his own exposition of the passage, “that it 
may avail not merely those present but those to come!” Such 
an act could only emanate from that virtue of magnanimity of 
which he had said that it was in no wise contrary to humility. ** 

From Aquino St. Thomas passed to Fossa Nuova whence 
he passed to his reward, to that unclouded contemplation of 
God which he had so earnestly desired: 


Jesu! Whom for the present veil’d I see, 
What I so thirst for, oh, vouchsafe to me: 
That I may see Thy countenance unfolding, 
And may be blest Thy glory in beholding! 


%32a., 2ae., cxxix. 3, ad 4 m. For a discussion of this marginal note see 
Mandonet, Des Ecrits Authentiques de St. Thomas d’Aquin, Friburg, 1910; cf. also 
the official published edition of the whole, Monte Cassino, 1875. 























CONNLA AND THE SWINEHERD. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


==) ONNLA and his sister Bride lived with their 
m mother on the slopes of the lordly mountain of 
Slicvemore. They lived in a little house cov- 
ered with golden straw. In winter it was very 
warm. In summer, the door and the window 
were open for the mountain wind to blow through them. 
Bee-hives stood by the door and there was a garden of flowers 
for the bees. Beyond that lay the mountain pasturage where 
the little black cow grazed and the few mountain sheep. 

They had not always grazed in peace. The children could 
remember when there were wolves in the forest of Dalgan on 
the mountain side, before the monks of the great Monastery 
of Angus the Hermit had driven them out. In the winter they 
had cried about the house and the cattle shed, and the children 
had crept closer under the skins of beasts in the warm straw 
and trembled to hear them. They used to see the great head 
of the father-wolf beyond the opening that served for a window. 
It was terrible to hear them barking in the forest, but it was 
worse when they came near the house. They were gone, but 
even yet Lewy, the wolf-hound, who slept at the threshold 
every night, would lift his head and bay as though he smelt 
them in his sleep. 

Once, when the children were little, when Lewy’s mother 
was sick to death and Lewy but a blind puppy, the wolves had 
broken in and had carried off sheep and lambs. That night 
the children had seen the shadow of the wolf flung by the 
moonlight on their floor. Their father, with a fling of his axe, 
had killed the biggest wolf and saved the little black cow that 
gave them milk. After that the children’s father had made the 
wall of hurdles and wattles and boughs stronger round the 
house and had plastered it with mud against the wolves; and 
although the wolves often took a sheep-from the mountains 
they had not broken the wall of hurdles and wattles. 

Then there were the eagles. Often when the children were 
on the mountain a shadow had come between them and the 
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sun, and they had looked up and seen the eagles in the sky 
with their wings spread that made the shadow. Then their 
mother would run, calling on Patrick and Bride and Colum- 
kille, and snatch the children to her and carry them within 
doors. That was when they were little, for the oldest eagle of 
all that lived in the mists on Slievemore, and had wings that 
measured ten feet from tip to tip, was as like to take a golden- 
haired lad or lass as a lamb, and carry it away to his ee, to 
feed his young eagles. 

The old eagle was old beyond telling, and the young 
eagles had long passed the age of a man, because as the rhyme 
says, the eagle said to the Oak: 


When you were an acorn on the tree-top 
Then was I an eaglet cock, 

Now you are a withered old block 
Still am I an eaglet cock. 


The children did not think much upon these dangers. 
They no longer whispered, when they saw the shadows of the 
eagle’s wings, about little Oona whom the eagle had taken 
one summer’s day and carried to some height before he let her 
fall, a broken thing, on the hillside; for now Connla was big 
and strong, and he carried a great shepherd’s crook with which 
he might have fought an eagle, and Lewy went with them 
when they went down the hill to school and was ready to walk 
with them when they would return. 

Connla went to the Monastery school, and Bride to the 
school kept by the Holy Women who called themselves the 
Daughters of Brigid. The Monastery was in a pleasant place 
on the banks of a salmon stream. It was renowned for holi- 
ness and learning. All around it were flowery, fruitful fields, 
through which flocks and herds roamed. There were gardens 
full of beautiful flowers and fruit. There was rich golden 
corn. There were flocks of geese and tame birds as well as 
wild birds that nested in the reedy and sedgy places by the 
river. 

The Convent of St. Bride’s Daughters was at some distance 
along the river banks and was enclosed by a strong wall. 
There, still lived the memory of Dara whom St. Brigid had 
restored to sight after many years of blindness, but Dara who 
had God in her ‘darkness, fearing she would lose Him in the 
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light, prayed Brigid to make her blind again, and blind she 
came as Abbess to Dun Dara with fifty nuns. 

Now, little Bride was as pretty as a daisy. She had a 
small sunburnt face, and around about it her flaxen-white 
hair, bleached by the sun’s rays, stood out like the daisy’s 
petals. She had blue eyes, as blue as the wonderful bay they 
looked down at from the hillside, and that was as blue as the 


Fi -bluest sky, and to see it of a summer morning it was as blue 


tS maar. 








as the blue flower of the corn. She was very gentle and 
obedient, and so full of joy that she danced like a daffodil. 
She had garments of white and saffron yellow, and her little 
feet were bare, like pink flowers in her sandals of tanned skin. 

The world was a very happy place for Bride. She learnt 
so quickly and her teachers praised her, and she was a great 
favorite with the other children; and though the big, strong 
father had left them, there was Connla to take care of her, 
and Lewy and there were always her mother’s arms to run to. 
Joy flowed from her as she went dancing down the hillside to 
Dun-Dare, and the old men and women looked after her and 
blessed her; and even the great Abbot of the Monastery of St. 
Angus had noticed her and given her pears and apples from 
the orchard. 

The mother used to look after the children as they went 
down the hill, and she standing by the gate in the stout wall 
watching them out of sight. “The blessing of Patrick and 
Bride go with my little boy and girl,” she would say softly, 
and give thanks in her own heart that the old eagle no longer 
hovered above Slievemore, and that the young ones, being 
only two hundred years or so old, were still timorous, and that 
the wolves prowled no more in the forest since they had been 
driven out by the monks. 

“My little girl,” she said to herself, “will sit by a man’s 
hearth and nurse his children, but Connla will be a cleric; he 
will sing in the choir with his beautiful blackbird’s voice and 
God will listen and say: ‘That is a voice that pleases Me!’ 
Maybe he will go and win nations to the true God. He might 
be Abbot itself—and it is the proud woman I should be.” 

One day a wandering man came over the hill and asked 
food in the name of God. She gave him oatcakes and yellow 
milk in a mether and plucked him ripe apples from the tree. 
He was full of news. 
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“ Where I came from, and that is far away, and I’ve been 
through many dangers and have slept out in the rain, there 
is nothing talked of but that the Abbey of Clonmacnois has 
lost its pearl.” 

“ And what may that be?” asked the vanithee—the woman 
of the house—for very few people brought her news. 

“It is Modran, a young monk,” he said. “ Young he is 
in years, but old in wisdom and holiness. He has great learn- 
‘ing, and he paints the pages of the holy books so that the eyes 
of peacock’s tails dazzle you, and the inlaying of gold is like 
the sun himself. He has painted the walls about the altar as 
fine as heaven. Yet he is still young. He has hardly left the 
novices. Abbot Aidan of Clonmacnois will stand outside the 
class-room door listening to the voices of the novices in class. 
I have heard them and the sound makes you sleepy like the 
hum of bees on a summer day. Abbot Aidan will say, if you 
come by: ‘Do you hear my bees making honey for the 
Lord?’” 

He stopped to take breath and then went on: “Abbot 
Aidan is old and he wants Modran for Abbot in his place. 
Some have seen light coming from the door of the cell where 
Modran paints and prays. And they say the light follows him. 
He works miracles. He loves all birds and animals, and it is 
said that weeping for a bird-mother slain upon her nest by 
the hawk, and pitying all the gaping yellow-bills that must go 
unfed, he cried aloud to God, and life was given again to the 
mother-bird so that she spread her wings and flew away to 
bring back food for the starving young. All this and much 
more they tell; and so Modran must be abbot in holy Clon- 
macnois—but Modran is frightened and has run away. There 
is no trace of him; and although the monks cry aloud all day 
‘Lord, find us Modran! Find us Abbot Modran!’ there is no 
answer to their prayers.” ; 

Half a day after this talking-fellow had gone down the 
hill, another traveler came by. It was the hour when the 
children were expected from school and their mother stood, 
shading her eyes with her hand, looking down the hillside 
for the running figure of Bride who always came first, while 
Connla followed more quietly. 

“ God be with you, vanithee,” he said. “Could you direct 
me to the Monastery of St. Angus?” 
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She looked up then and saw a young man dressed in 
skins. His hair was long, covering his shoulders, and his beard 
was up to his eyes. He carried a staff and his air of weariness 
and his bleeding feet showed he must have traveled far. 

“It is a mile down the mountain,” she said. “God save 
you, poor man, you will have traveled far. Will you not wash 
your feet in the stream, and afterwards, if you have a mind to 
taste my bread and thick yellow milk and honey, you need not 
go fasting on your way.” 

Something happened as though the sun had suddenly 
come out of a gray sky. She could not rightly tell what it was, 
but the traveler was smiling at her, and she thought there 
had never been anything so sweet as his smile. 

“T will not refuse you,” he said. “I am tired and hungry. 
God reward your hospitality.” 

He went away then to the stream to wash his feet, and, as 
though he was the Abbot himself, she spread the board for 
him with the best she could give. She set on it clear shining 
fruit, and honey that was like amber, and butter like gold, and 
her whitest bread, and thick milk in a mether, and she stood 
to serve him as though he was the Abbot or maybe a Chieftain 
or the Ard-Ri himself, and he only a poor footsore traveling 
man. 
Above the brown beard he had the gentlest eyes that ever 
looked at mortal. Brown as trout pools were they and a deep 
golden light in them; and they had the look of knowledge in 
them, and they were soft as the breast of a mother-bird, or the 
fluff on a small yellow duckling, or the down on a baby’s head. 
None of these, indeed, were as soft as the deep kind wells of 
his eyes. When he stood to give a blessing his voice was 
the sweetest she had ever heard. Moreover, the four walls of 
the little house and the straw roof seemed to give back his 
blessing as though the place was full of voices. Also she 
thought a ring of light hung in the air, and now it went up and 
now it went down, and sometimes it seemed to lie about the 
brows of the traveling man. She said to herself that it was 
dazzled her eyes were, because the sun had lain strong on the 
hillside and the wind-rippled sea had been like so many 
broken pices of shining silver and gold. 

She had all but forgotten the children, when the door was 
pushed open and Bridyeen came in dancing‘and merry, and 
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behind her followed slowly Connla, walking as though he was 
tired. His face had a look of patience which had come to it 
of late and hurt his mother’s heart to see; and he was pale and 
heavy-eyed. The traveling man stood up with a sound like a 
cry of pity and love, and the ring that was about his hair lifted 
with him and then fell to its place again. He held out his 
hands to Bride, and she ran to him, and he blessed her, looking 
down on her white forehead and the blue eyes that had no 
stain on them. He made her sit down beside him and he gave 
her the ripest fruit to eat and the honey and the white bread 
and the milk. 

“This is a little lamb of God that you have,” he said to 
the mother, and then softly as though to himself, he added: 
* Blessed are all mothers!” Then he looked across at Connla 
and said: “It is a scholar that you have there. But he is 
very tall and slight. It would be well that he should not have 
too much book-learning till he settles.” 

Connla sat down, humbly, a litile way off from the table, 
while Bridyeen and the stranger chattered like birds in the 
early dawn, or as Bridyeen and Connla did when they were 
little and had a tongue known only to themselves. But the 
traveling man would have him come to the table, and himself 
served the boy, and Connla said afterwards that never had he 
tasted such milk and bread and fruit and honey as that the 
stranger had blessed. After a time the traveling man stood up 
from table. He was very tall and the ring went floating away 
into the peak of the roof before it settled softly again. 

“Tl be going my ways, vanithee,” he said, “and may the 
blessing of Him I serve be on this house and yourself and 
these children.” And he put a hand on the head of each, and 
then he stooped and patted Lewy, who had never growled for 
his coming, but had lain since he came in watching him as 
though he loved him. 

“Very wise and faithful is the dog,” he said. “It was 
the mercy of the Good God gave us our brothers, the animals, 
to be our friends and helpers. They teach us. It would be 
well that we should serve our Master with even a part of the 
faithfulness our dogs have for us.” Then he went away down 
the hillside, having blessed the crops and the flocks. 

“Surely that is a holy man,” said the vanithee, looking 
after, im down the ‘hillside. “I wish now I had asked him 
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from whence he came and where he goes. He is going to some 
Saint’s cell it may be. I wish he belonged to these parts.” 

She forgot about the wandering man when she found out 
that Connla had a secret grief. At first she could not coax 
him to tell it, and she went about saying sadly to herself: “It 
is the mother’s hour when the children are little and they turn 
to her for all they need. She should rejoice in it while she 
may, for soon it will pass and they will not come to her any 
more but will have their own thoughts and their own com- 
forts, and she will be like a king who is cast out of his palace 
and shivers in the cold.” 

“What ails my little son?” she would ask tenderly, but 
Connla, thinking his own thoughts and watching his own se- 
crets, would shake off her hold and go away by himself or with 
only Lewy for company. 

“Connla is not what he used to be,” said Bride. “It is 
on his mind that he cannot learn his books. He will never 
be a cleric. Brother Donat says that he has the mind of a 
beast—the great slow mind. I do not know why Connla would 
wish to be a cleric. I would like to marry a chief’s son and be 
a great lady and ride on a white horse. Sister Gobnet thinks 
I should stay at the Convent and sing in the choir to the glory 
of God and teach in the schools. But she knows I will not. The 
world is a fine place, little mother.” 

“ What is it you are saying of Connla that he cannot learn 
the books?” her mother asked, speaking low lest Connla 
should hear. “He was always so quick and so fond of his 
books and wise beyond other children.” 

“It is what I say that Brother Donat says, he has the slow 
mind of a beast. They mock him at school, calling him 
‘ox’” 

“God help my little son!” said the mother. “It will be 
that he is growing too fast. The mind and the body cannot 
grow together. I have seen the cloud coming.” 

After that she prayed hard for her son that the cloud 
might be cleared from his mind, but she said nothing, for 
there is many an ill and a grief in this world that are not made 
better by talk. Only her ways with him were more fond, and 
her eyes, as she watched him, had all the pity and love of all 
the hearts of mothers in them; and ever she wished: that she 
might bear the pain for him.. She made him the dishes he 
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liked best, and kept him the little pullet’s eggs, and the cream 
from the milk, and the brownest of the honey, for she said to 
herself that it was growing thin he was and she was afraid 
for her little son. 

She watched him at his lessons, evening after evening, 
when Bride sat with him and tried to make him understand. 
What had come to Connla who used to be so bright? It was 
as though he was heavy with sleep. The patient little sister 
strove hard to help him but he only looked with dull eyes at 
the books and the tablets, and sometimes he passed a weary 
hand across his brow and sighed, till at last the mother would 
say he had had enough, and he would go off unwillingly to 
bed, stumbling as he went, and droning his lessons still, like a 
sleepy bee. But if she went in to him at night she found him 
lying wide awake. upon his pillow; and when she would com- 
fort him he would say over and over: “Now I shall never be 
a cleric, but just the ox they call me, and I had better be an 
ox-herd or a swineherd like the one who has come to the 
Monastery.” 

Meanwhile, the strange swineherd at the Monastery went 
out into the forest with the swine that they might eat the 
acorns, and brought the little ones back at night and bedded 
them in clean straw, and shut them up in warm little houses. 
He was a strange wild figure as he herded his swine, with 
his great beard, and an old monk’s habit that had been given 
to him out of charity to take the place of his skins. He was 
so humble that he never lifted his eyes if he met anyone, but 
would pull down over his face the cowl of the habit, so that 
little was visible of him but the great flowing beard. He 
avoided people, and that was easy enough, for he was out in 
the forest with his swine and at night he slept in a shed not far 
from the little swine. The animals followed him like loving 
dogs, and he would come home of evenings carrying the small 
piglets in his arms as though they were lambs. 

Some of the scholars had caught sight of him praying 
among his flock, and he kneeling, with his arms outstretched, 
and some of them were frightened, for they had seen him lying 
face downward and the swine feeding about him in a glade of 
the forest, and at first they had thought him dead. But later 
on some said he was mad: and others that he was a great 
sinner doing penance. When he tried to speak to the children 
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they ran fast and called back ugly names at him; so he re- 
turned to his beasts that found nothing wrong with him. 

It was not only the swine that loved him but all the ani- 
mals and birds. It was even said that he had been seen leading 
a wolf by the ear, but that could not have been true, for the 
wolves had been driven away by the monks; unless one had 
come down from the highest mountain, to which he had had 
his face turned as the swineherd led him forth from the for- 
est. Also the birds hopped about the swineherd, and were 
like a cloud on him as he lay in the moss; and the squirrels 
and the rabbits played about him. But the children, running 
from him, called him fool and mad. 

Once he and his flock were lost for three days, and that 
was when Abbot Aidan of Clonmacnois visited the Monastery; 
but he returned on the third day after the visitor had de- 
parted with his flock none the worse, and himself so humble 
for having let them wander, for he had gone far in pursuit 
of them, that Brother Declan, the farmer, who was a great 
man, with a deep voice and a ruddy sun-flushed face, was mild 
in his scolding. He had to own to the Abbot that never before 
had the swine thriven as they had with this swineherd. 
“Beasts will not fatten unless they are happy,” said Declan, 
“and the pigs are like his children.” 

Now neither Connla nor Bride were of those who mocked 
and shouted at the swineherd, for, every day after school was 
finished, these two ran home, hand in hand, to their mother. 
And when Connla sat down to his books with an aching head— 
for always now his head ached and his eyes were heavy—his 
mother would come and draw his head against her breast and 
stroke his forehead and murmur soft words to him. Then she 
would let him be quiet, for she knew that boys dread being 
soft and cannot fear it if anyone should see tears in their eyes, 
as though it were a shame. Also there were things in which 
she could not help him, although she would have died for him, 
except by her prayers, and she prayed for him all day, and even 
in her sleep her prayers went on. 

One day, when it was a hot heavy day of autumn and the 
mists hung over the valley and rose from the river, Brother 
Donat, who suffered much pain when the damp was about, 
was angry with Connla, stumbling more and more over his les- 
sons, so that the other boys laughed, and it was not easy to 
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keep order in the class. Brother Donat forgot what he knew, 
that Connla tried to learn with the others. He forgot to make 
excuses for the boy. 

“ You will go home now,” he said, “ and you need not come 
here again, for you will never make a scholar, much less a 
cleric. You had better ask the swineherd if he will give you 
work to mind the pigs, so that you can take his place when the 
time comes. It is more fitting for your little wit to herd swine 
than to sit with scholars in class.” 

What more he might have said Connla did not hear, for, 
with a sharp cry, he fled from the class-room, not knowing 
where he was going, and ran on and on into the heart of the 
green places, till at last, from weariness, he fell and lay still; 
and the book he had been trying to understand fell from his 
hand and lay some distance away on the edge of a little stream 
that ran laughing and singing through the mosses. But, 
presently, the pain and shame returning to him, Brother 
Donat’s anger, and the laughter of the boys, and the grief that 
his dull mind would not let him be a cleric for ever, he broke 
out into sharp sudden crying, forgetting that he was a boy and 
a boy must never cry like a girl. 

The storm of grief passed over him: his shoulders shook 
with his sobbing: and someone came quietly over the moss 
and stood looking down at him with a deep pity. And the 
birds and the little animals came also, and a couple of deer 
so that many eyes were upon Connla’s grief. 

“What ails my little one?” asked a deep voice, as tender 
as that of Connla’s mother. 

The boy got up and looked into the face of him who spoke 
as tenderly as a mother. It was a heavily bearded face, and 
above the beard shone out eyes of so deep a compassion that 
it was almost like the eyes of the Lord of men. 

Connla remembered. He never thought of the Monastery 
swineherd. This was the man who had come to their cottage 
in the early summer and been fed, of whom his mother had 
said, looking down the pathway his feet went: “Surely that 
is a holy man.” He smiled into the eyes above the great beard. 

“You have not forgotten me,” said the swineherd. “ Of- 
ten you are in my thoughts and that pretty bird, Bridyeen, and 
the hospitable, soft mother. Come and sit with me here on 
this log and teil.me what troubles you.” 
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Then Connla began to sob out all his griefs, and as he 
recounted them he sobbed the more, and his head lay on the 
swineherd’s breast, and about them the timid deer and the 
bright birds and. the leaping squirrles and the rabbits and 
foxes looked on. 

“Tell me what it is you cannot learn,” said the swineherd. 
“Is it your book I see lying on the border of the stream? Let 
me see, let me see!” So his hand while he talked went 
smoothing out the roughness of Connla’s hair where he had 
tossed it as he lay on the ground, and the dry leaves and 
grasses were in it. And while he stroked the boy’s hair, light 
seemed to flow from his fingers and to enter Connla’s mind 
and to show him in the light what the darkness had hidden. 

“It is like this, little Connla,” the swineherd said, turn- 
ing the pages of the book. “It is like this.” And as he talked 
and smoothed the boy’s hair, all the hard things were made 
easy. “Go back now and tell them you know,” said the swine- 
herd. “ You will be a cleric, my Connla, and what is more, 
you will be the Abbot of this Monastery. It was but a tangle 
of the brain and it is smoothed away.” 

Then Connla went back, running and leaping and calling 
out to Brother Donat that he knew his lesson. The Brother, 
who was not a hard man, and was already sorry for his sharp 
way with the boy, who was a good gentle boy if he was dull, 
without any mockery set him in the midst of the class and told 
him to repeat the lesson. 

.What had come to the boy? This was no knowledge got 
by rote, but Connla’s mind, clear now as pure glass, knew not 
only what was before him but what was to come. It was a 
great marvel. Brother Donat did not know what to make of 
it. The boys who had laughed, crowded about Connla in won- 
der, praising him. But Connla only wanted to get home to his 
mother to tell her he would be a cleric yet. At this moment 
the Abbot came by the school. 

“Here is a marvel, Father Abbot,” cried out Brother 
Donat. “Here is a boy who could not do the first problem of 
Euclides this morning, and now he has mastered the book. I 
believe now, heaven made him dull to save his precious 
mind from such fools as me, wrapping it about with many 
folds to preserve it. It is a miracle of a brain.” 

The Abbot came smiling, for he knew Brother Donat’s 
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ways: but he no longer smiled as the boy worked out the 
hard problems. He tried him then with Virgilius of the 
Eclogues, and the boy ran on gaily from one page to another 
pouring out the golden Latin. “But it is a miracle,” said the 
Abbot. “This is the boy you said would not have Latin 
enough for a cleric.” 

“It was the swineherd, Father Abbot,” said Connla. 
“He stroked the dullnéss out of my brain. His hand went 
softly, softly—and all that had been hard was made plain. My 
mother said the day he passed our cottage that he was a saint.” 

““ Why,” said the Abbot, “can it be possible that the Pearl 
of Clanmacnois is hiding under our swineherd? ” 

But when Modran was discovered in the forest among his 
swine, and the ring of light rising and falling wherever he 
went, he was very sad. Then came Abbot Aiden of Clonmac- 
nois and many chanting clerics to bring him back to be Abbot; 
and they put the holy habit on him and the mitre on his head. 
And many there saw the light rising and falling. Very unwil- 
lingly and almost with tears he went away with them, for he 
was very happy in his forest, and he was afraid of power and 
the honor of men. 

He reigned’ a great and saintly Abbot in Clonmacnois: 
but long, long the animals missed him in the forest, where 
they became wild again after their nature, and ran and flew 
before the sound of men’s coming. 





THE MOTHER IMMACULATE. 


BY T. J. S. 


In sacrifice complete of Self Divine 

Love knew abandon: Wisdom held secure; 
The Flesh that fitted Thee, Creator blest, 

. Was of a Virgin sinless and all pure. 























WHAT MERES KNEW ABOUT SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: 
A REPLY TO DR. CARPENTER. 


BY APPLETON MORGAN. 






Se OSE who concern themselves with Shakespeare 
} matters must be careful not to be too certain 
about anything.” 
TAD) I should not have forgotten this dictum of 
| es) my late honored colleague, Dr. Halliwell 
Phillips, when writing in THe CaTHoLic Worvp of April, 1916: 
“ Shakespeare’s other noble friend was William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke. To him Shakespeare dedicated a sheaf of one 
hundred and fifty-four delicious Sonnets.” This certainly should 
have read: “ To him I think, etc.” Let me so amend to com- 
fort Dr. Carpenter, and to his very good-natured indictment 
plead, as old common-law lawyers used to plead when they 
did not care much which way the trial went, Non Vult! 

But does Dr. Carpenter realize the full extent of my awful 
apostasy to myself? For my crime is not merely my conver- 
sion to Mr. Thomas Tyler’s theory of the Sonnets, viz., that they 
were indubitably dedicated to the young Lord Pembroke. My 
recantation actually covers my entire Baconian creed. For as 
Dr. Isaac Hull Platt used to say: “I have very grave doubts 
if Bacon with all his genius, could possibly have written those 
Plays.” 

My conversion, however, was far less abrupt than Dr. 
Carpenter suggests. In point of fact, it was delayed so long 
that Dr. John Fiske complained that, while not quite as 
heterodox as Mr. Donnelly or Mrs. Pott, I was still “ preparing 
soil for Baconian’ weeds to grow in.” It gives me pleasure to 
add however, that Dr. Fiske lived long enough thereafter to 
express himself as perfectly satisfied with my rate of progress 
toward orthodoxy.’ 

It is asking no great thing, it appears to Dr. Carpenter, to 
demand that a man who has seen fit to change his mind after 
forty years consideration of a purely academic question, stand 
at ciscretion and vindicate himself by returning instantly to 
1The Atlantic Monthly, vol. 1xxx., p. 642. 
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his abandoned convictions, or plead guilty to wanting in “ tact 
and reason!” Yet this is the alternative Dr. Carpenter gives 
me in his paper in THe CatTHotic Wortp of January, 1918. 
As neither alternative appeals to me, I exercise my right 
of restating my case to the court, to wit: 

Mr. Tyler bases upon purely internal evidence his propo- 
sition that the Sonnets were addressed to the young Ear! of 
Pembroke in_ manuscript: and were circulated just as Mr. 
Francis Meres declares they were; and that when six or seven 
years after Mr. Meres had heard of them, they got into the hands 
of Mr. Thomas Thorpe; he (Mr. Thorpe) dedicated them to the 
same noble lord to whom in manuscript they had been ad- 
dressed. Since Mr. Tyler’s work is in every library’ and per- 
fectly well known of every Shakespeare scholar I will not 
restate this internal evidence here, but confine myself to re- 
capitulating the purely external evidence. 

But before proceeding to marshal this external evidence 
let me briefly dispose of Dr. Carpenter’s two principal propo- 
sitions: 

First: That there are a lot of contemporary dedications 
that show that publishers were abjectly afraid of offending 
influential persons; and second: That the Sonnets were dedi- 
cated to a well-known promoter of literary ventures of the 
date: a certain Mr. William Hall! 

As to the first proposition—I have never heard anyone 
deny it! But when Dr. Carpenter restates it so deliciously 
and with such delightful sarcastics we will not quarrel with 
his redundancy! Nearly everyone knows that Ben Jonson was 
always many parasangs beyond the. tipsy stage whenever he 
“had the price,” but this does not necessarily spoil whatever 
value one of Ben’s dedications may possess; nor any covert 
admission or innuendo it may contain—as Evidence!! And 
if, as we are about to suggest, the T. T. dedication to Mr. W. H. 
was instructed: it makes no difference, as to the value of the ~ 
one we have in hand, how many other dedications Dr. Car- 
penter may have heard of! 

As to the second of Dr. Carpenter’s propositions: That the 
Sonnets were dedicated to William Hall. 


*Thomas Tyler, M.A., The Herbert-Fytton Theory of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, An 
Answer—London, 1898. The same—Shakespeare’s Sonnets—The First Quarto, 1609. 
(In No. 30 of the. Griggs-Praetorius Quarto Fac-similes.) (Separate American Re- 
print, 1898.) # 
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This is not the first time that “Mr: W. H.” has been 
searched for among commoners (printers and others) whose 
initials happened to be “ W. H.” There is a line of the Son- 
net numbered twenty: 


A man in hews all Hewes in his controlling, 


and the fact that “ Hewes ” was spelled with a capital letter in 
the 1609 edition, led to a suggestion that a Mr. William Hewes 
might be the long-sought dedicatee, “Mr. W. H.” A German, 
Wilhelm Bernstolff, claimed that Shakespeare: dedicated his 
Sonnets to himself! and that “ Mr. W. H.” was none other than 
“William Himself.” And then, almost a hundred years after! 
came this William Hall, to whom Dr. Carpenter now gives his 
suffrages. 

Sir Sidney Lee tells us that “ W. H.” stands for “ Henry 
Wriothlesey,” which was Lord Southampton’s family name. 
But although Sir Sidney is fond of telling us things, and over- 


looking any demands that he mention his authorities, one . 


rather doubts if even he expects us to concede that “W. H.” 
stands for “ Henry Wriothlesey;” or that Shakespeare was in 
the habit of addressing his pal Southampton as “ Wriothlesey,” 
or as “Wriothlesey Henry” or “ Wriothlesey Harry!” 
especially when “ W. H.”—are (or may be) the initials of “Wil- 
liam Herbert,” which letters there was no call to senselessly 
transpose! In that year, 1609, Shakespeare was living, a pros- 
perous gentleman, in summer at Stratford, planting his King 
James mulberry trees, in winter at London watching his 
theatrical properties that they earn money enough to keep up 
New Place where Mistress Anne and her two daughters, Mes- 
dames Hall and Quiney, were spending at the rate of what the 
simple Stratford folk estimated at “a thousand pound a year.” 
Are we to believe Dr. Carpenter that, in this same year Shake- 
speare was permitting those Sonneiés, that in his salad days 
he addressed to my Lord Pembroke, to be paraded in print as 
begotten by William Hall, and that the Rev. Francis Meres had 
nothing to say when he saw sugared sonnets, that he, 
in 1594, had announced as written by William Shakespeare, 
dedicated, in 1609, to William Hall as “ their onlie begetter?” 
Is there no limit to what one is expected to swallow whole in 
a Shakespeare matter? No Shakespeare productions were 
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ever dedicated to anybody except Lord Southampton or Lord 
Pembroke or Lord Montgomery. The Sonnets are dedicated 
to “ Mr. W. H.,” which are not the initials of any of these noble 
lords except Lord Pembroke. The internal evidence of the 
Sonnets closely follows events in the known life of Lord Pem- 
broke; but cannot be brought into planetary space of events 
in the life of Lord Southampton, still less of a disappearing Mr. 
_ William Hall. 

But probably the insuperable obstacle to the William Hall 
dedicatee theory is the typographical one. Imperfect, indeed, 
were the printer’s tools, and clumsy his art in England (both 
had already made great strides upon the Continent). But 
careless as were the compositors; conspicuous by their ab- 
sence as were the proofreaders, still there was one thing upon 
which the Elizabethan printer did pride himself! Title pages, 
initial letters, headpieces, superimposed letters, finials, tail- 
pieces, and formal tabulated inscriptive “dedications” (as 
distinguished from epistles dedicatory such as those Dr. Car- 
penter pokes his fun at) were most consciously, carefully and 
artistically done; and we are obliged to admire, and not infre- 
quently do we imitate them today. And we may be sure that 
if the copyholder for that 1609 dedication had read: “These 
Insuing Sonnets—Mr. W. Hall, Happiness,” the compositor 
would never have set it up as it stands today: “ These Insuing 
Sonnets—Mr. W. H. All, Happiness.” 

And if it had been so printed in the proof; if the “ justifica- 
tion ” had not at once arrested attention, the last examination 
of this most important matter—important, because that was 
Mr. Thomas Thorpe the publisher’s especial part of the publi- 
cation—somebody would surely have “ caught” the mistypog- 





raphy! 
In the twin parentheses— 

( é ) 

( ) 


which Dr. Carpenter finds in Sonnet 126—I find quite a 
different mare’s nest from the one Dr. Carpenter finds. 
My guess is that by these parentheses the compositor 
meant to indicate that there were two lines less than 
the usual fourteen in that Sonnet. My friend John Corbin 
(whose Shakespearean criticism is extraordinarily sane), 
makes out that Sonnet—as it stands, even with two lines of an 
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expected fourteen “shy” to mean: “You are young and 
charming, Dear Boy, and nature delights to keep you so, but 
sooner or later old Tempus Edax will get you.” In other 
words; those double parentheses were put there by the com- 
positor; not to indicate that two lines were lacking, but 
for the very opposite purpose, viz., to indicate that two lines 
were not lacking! The sense of that particular Sonnet is 
complete without them. 

Does Dr. Carpenter refuse to believe that these Sonnets 
were dedicated to Lord Pembroke because Sir Sidney Lee de- 
clares that they were not, or because of my saying that I think 
they were—(a capital reason, too) or because he has not (has 
he?) read Mr. Tyler’s internal evidence? 

But now for the external evidence. This is how it appeals 
to my convinctions: 

A publisher (Dr. Carpenter quotes me as quoting from 
George Wither) “if he gets any written note he will publish 
it and it shall be contrived and named according to his own 
pleasure.” Mr. Wither does not state that the reason was that 
the publisher of that date could not be a publisher at all unless 
he were a member of The Stationer’s Company, which company 
enjoyed the monopoly of printing whatever its members saw 
fit to print, a monopoly in which it was protected by the Court 
of Star Chamber; so that not even a noble lord (unless a very 
powerful one at Court—and young Lord Pembroke happened 
at that time not only to be without power, but to be actually 
in disgrace at Elizabeth’s Court) dared say anything in the 
matter! 

Suppose then that Lord Pembroke’s secretary had learned 
that these Sonnets that had circulated so long anonymously 
(though their authorship, as we shall see, must have been an 
open secret for the Rev. Francis Meres to have gotten hold of 
it) had found their way into a publisher’s hands. His Lord- 
ship’s secretary intimates to Mr. Thomas Thorpe that His 
Lordship will feel obliged if his lordly incognito be preserved 
in the publication, by whatever means Mr. Thorpe may devise 
to that end. And, whatever Mr. Thorpe’s failings, he certainly 
did hit upon a successful method—that is, if it be a success to 
have set wiseacres and pundits to bothering their brain-pans 
about it for three hundred years! He used His Lordship’s fam- 
ily name in initials ‘‘W. H.:” William Herbert! And Ben 
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Jonson, on the watch or on the secret, recognizing the ruse, 
hurries to dedicate to His Lordship a bundle of his epigrams, 
in the course of which dedicatory he remarks with elephantine 
coyness: “I dare not change your Lordship’s Title; since there 
is nothing in these Epigrams in expressing which it is neces- 
sary to employ a-cipher.” 

Now in this passage I recognize a piece of circumstantial 
evidence, inadvertent and unconscious (as all circumstantial 
evidence must be to be circumstantial evidence at all) so 
far as we of the twentieth century are concerned. But Dr. Car- 
penter sees nothing in it because, forsooth, its context is maud- 
lin and rubbish (and I agree with him that it is both). And 
then he asks, “ Will Dr. Morgan accept one cryptic dedication 
upon the strength of another cryptic dedication which, upon 
examination, is quite as occult and collapsible?” And then re- 
gardless of the fact that I have accepted no dedications at all: 
cryptic or otherwise—but only detected a tiny morsel of what 
seems to me circumstantial evidence in one of them—he 
rushes precipitately, quite untrammeled by his own fulcrum 
or objective, to show how unreasonable I am in accepting them 
(as I have not!), by picking up three or four more “ cryptic” 
dedications that have about as much to do with each other or 
with his (Dr. Carpenter’s) point as Tenderden Steeple had to 
do with Goodwin Sands! : 

I decline to depart from my scent by a red herring drawn 
across the track. The question of importance before us at pres- 
ent is: how and from where did the Sonnets get into Mr. 
Thomas Thorpe’s printery? And this brings us to the Rev. 
Francis Meres, M.A. 

No editor of the Sonnets, nor commentator thereon, omits 
to state that the first mention of them is in the year 1594 when 

Francis Meres speaks of Shakespeare’s “sugared sonnets 
among his private friends.” More than often these editors or 
commentators quote Mr. Meres’ own words as follows: 

“ As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Phy- 
thagoras, so the sweet withe soul of Ouid live’s in mellifluous 
and honey-tongued Shakespeare, witnes his Venus and 
Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugared Sonnets among his private 
friends. As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for 
Comedy and Tragedy among the Latines, so Shakespeare 
among Yye English is the most excellent in both kinds for the 
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stage. For comedy witness his Getleme of Verona, his Errors, 
his Loves Laboeres Lost, his Loves Labours Wonne, his Mid- 
sommers Nights Dreame, and his Merchant of Venice, for 
tragedy his Richard the 2, Richard the 3, Henry the 4, King 
John, Titus Andronicus and his Romeo and Juliet. As Epius 
Stolo said the Muses would speake with Plautus’ tongue if 
they would speake Latine so I say the Muses would speak with 
Shakespeare’s fine filled phrases if they would speake English.” 
Now there is a good deal of contemporary chronicle to be 
gotten out of this brief “appreciation,” and commentators 
have not failed to grasp it. That Shakespeare was a beginner 
at the date of Meres’ remarks, the few plays mentioned—being 
among his earliest—testify; that the play we know as Alls Well 
that Ends Well, was at first called Love’s Labours Won, that 
Shakespeare, long before he. began to appear as an author in 
print, was well enough known to have his productions classed 
as literature and to be critically noticed by a literary critic 
who dealt with not only classical but English literature; and 
this in a day when the book reviewer was not abroad, and 
publishers did not send out press copies or advance sheets for 
literary notices to aid their sales! All this is drawn off for us, 
and pretty familiar it all is by this time. But what none of 
our editors or commentators think worth while to tell us, is 
who Francis Meres was, and how he happened to hear about 
the privately circulated manuscripts of Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare the stage-wright and maker of plays! Shakespeare the 
poet whose Venus and Adonis. was so widely admired, whose 
Lucrece was a well known “ broadside?” These a clergyman, 
who had invented for himself the before-unknown function 
of a literary critic—would naturally find ready for his criti- 
cal labors. But how about those private manuscripts? Who 
ever heard of a literary critic—in reviewing Tennyson’s or 
Longfellow’s work—prophetically volunteering a critical opin- 
ion as to the so-far unprinted compositions of those poets! 
Francis Meres was born in the year 1565 in Lincolnshire, 
of a prominent family; an uncle, John Meres, having been 
high sheriff of the county. He was placed at Pembroke Col- 
lege of that University, and was graduated Bachelor of Arts 
in 1587. He was “incorporated” in that degree at Oxford, 
July 10, 1593. He was installed rector of Wing in Rutland in 
July, 1602, and added to his rectorship the vocation of a school- 
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master, retaining both living and occupation until his death 
in 1647. One Charles Fitz Geoffrey in 1601 dedicates to him a 
copy of Latin verses calling him Theologus et Poeta. And in 
a sermon of his: God’s Arithmetic (1597) prefixed by a long 
and learned “Epistle Nuncupatoric,” addressed to his uncle 
John Meres, he describes himself as “ Maister of Arts in both 
Universities and Student in Divinity.” 

So much for his biography. But how did he come to elect 
for“himself a function utterly unknown at that date: The 
function of reviewer of current books and literary critic of his 
own times? 

He evidently was not a penny-a-liner, a Grub Street hack 
of the Grub Street of that date. The rector of a parish and a 
master of two universities has a certain social standing. So 
he could, to begin with, dispense in any literary career he might 
be desirous of seeking with that first requisite of the literary 
hack—a patron! 

His literary output, as will be seen by its volume in the 
British Museum, is considerable—and from its range—con- 
sidering that there were no press copies or review copies sent 
out by the printers, shows a rather wide access on the Rever- 
end gentleman’s part. The second prominent Englishman who 
adopted this profession was Gerald Langbaine the younger, 
dramatic biographer and critic. But he was not born until 
a full century after Meres, and did his work between the years 
1667 and 1690, so late that his good work was largely followed 
by Colley Cibber to whom the stage owes so lasting an obliga- 
tion. When this Langbaine wrote his Account of the English 
Dramatick Poets; or some Observations and Remarks on those 
that have produced either Comedies, Tragedies, Tragicome- 
dies, Pastorals Masques, Interludes, or Operas in the English 
Tongue, printed at Oxford in 1691, he listed among Shake- 
peare’s output, not only what we at present call the canonical; 
but also what we now list as the apocryphal or pseudo-Shake- 
spearean plays. But even Langbaine does not pass criticism 
upon Shakespeare’s Sonnets, then in print and accessible in 
broadside (or quarto as we now say), at every London book- 
stall. 

Those were the days of “Books of Songs and Sonnets.” 
The compilation known as The Passionate Pilgrim and 
erroneously assigned to Shakespeare, is one of these. The Rev. 
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Francis Meres produced, or aided in producing, one such in 1596, 
known as The Paradise of Dainty Devices. In 1597 he followed 
this with a supplement to Politenphia—Wit’s Commonwealth 
by Nicholas Ling (who in 1604 with John Trundell printed the 
second quarto of Hamlet), which he called Palladis Tamia: 
Wit’s Treasurie, being the second part of Wit’s Commonwealth. 
(London by P. Short for Cuthbert Burbie 1598.) This supple- 
ment is entered on the Stationers Register, September 7, 1598. 
Later edition of this Wit’s Treasurie contains an “ Address: to 
the Reader” by Francis Meres, and promises a third supplement 
“by an Eminent scholar,” which did appear finally in 1634. 

In this first work Meres passes upon numerous classic 
authors and awards high praises to these English authors, viz., 
Sir Philip Sidney, John Lyly, Thomas Playford, Hugh Brough- 
ton, Robert Greene, John Foxe, Sir John Harrington, William 
Warner and Richard Copgrave, including A Comparative Dis- 
course of our English Poets with the Greek, Latin and Italian 
Poets. He has chapters “ On Books,” “ On Reading of Books,” 
“On Philosophy,” “ On Poets and Poetrie,” “On Painting and 
Music,” quite in the modern vein of our school hand-books of 
literature, and later chapters he intersperses with notes on 
contemporary painters and musicians. 

The third supplement promised above appeared in 1634, 
showing that the work enjoyed considerable prosperity from 
the first. In the first supplement Mr. Meres passed critically 
upon one hundred and twenty-five English authors. The sec- 
ond supplement is entitled—Wit’s Commonwealth, the second 
part—A Treasurie of Divine, Moral and Phylosophical Simi- 
lies, generally useful. But more particularlie for the use of 
Schools (London, 1634). This edition has a title-page en- 
graved by John Droeshout, brother of Martin Droeshout, who 
made that engraving of Shakespeare from some unguessed 
source that was used by Jagged, Blount Smithweeke and 
Aspley in getting up the First Folio Shakespeare (some day 
we will know where Martin who was barely sixteen years old 
when Shakespeare died, and so could not have drawn from 
life, got his model). 

Some copies use a variant title-page as follows: 
A Treasurie of Goulden Sentences. Similies and Examples. 
Set forth cheefly for the benefit of young scholeers. London, 
printed for Richard Royston. The work continued to be vastly 
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popular. And the demand required a third and a fourth edi- 
tion. The title-page varied a little in each edition. The Rev- 
erend Rector of Wing also wrote religious works, or rather 
translated from the French two religious works by Luis de 
Grenada (a Spaniard). Clearly then, the Rev. Mr. Meres was 
no ordinary book-hack, and from the variety of connections 
must have enjoyed a rather wide acquaintance, besides the 
attention he would have arrested by the absolute novelty of 
his newly-invented field of literary criticism. 

And thus arrives the second item of circumstantial evi- 
dence, or what seems to me such, which I admit that I did not 
estimate at its full value forty years ago! to wit: the extra- 
ordinary facilities enjoyed by the authority who first told man- 
kind about Shakespeare’s Sonnets when they only existed in 
manuscript! 

And so, when Mr. Thomas Tyler by careful and cautious 
examination, finds that these Sonnets internally tally with the 
known history of young Lord Pembroke and Mary Fytton, and 
in some sort with Queen Elizabeth’s anger at these two (that 
is to say with court gossip which would have circulated if at 
all in just such precincts and among just such coteries as the 
Rev. Francis Meres must have frequented to gather the 
material in which he dealt); I yield my convictions to what is 
called technically “The Pembrokian Theory of the Sonnets ” 
in spite of Dr. Carpenter and his precious dedications, none 
of which are germane or in point, but one of which, he says, 
was “discovered twenty years later than my Myth, and cor- 
roborates certain of my conjectures in that work.” (For 
which judgment I beg my thanks!) 

Dr. Carpenter quotes me as saying that the only sugges- 
tion of a contact between Shakespeare and Lord Pembroke 
was when Heminge and Condell dedicated the First Folio to 
His Lordship because (they said) His Lordship had in his 
(Shakespeare’s) lifetime received the plays with favor! Dr. 
Carpenter says that I make merry over any suggestion that 
Heminge and Condell had anything to do with the First Folio 
or ever had any suspicion that their names were used to father 
it; though he does not appear to consider those two propositions 
of mine as worth colliterating. I must add another point of 
contact (though it were not until Shakespeare had been dead 
nineteen ‘years), between the dramatist and Lord Pembroke. 
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It seems that Cuthbert Burbage (son of the Burbage Shake- 
speare mentions in his will) wrote Lord Pembroke in 1635, 
asking His Lordship’s favor in behalf of himself and others; 
and in enumerating the services his father and brother had 
done to dramatic matters, says: “ to ourselves we joined those 
‘deserving men, Shakespeare, Heminge, Condell, Phillips and 
others,” and (further on) “placed men players which were 
Heminge, Condell, Shakespeare, as successors to the Children 
of the Chapel.” 

Microscopical persons will wonder if this illusion to 
Shakespeare simply as “a deserving man” and as one of sev- 
eral “successors to the Children of the Chapel” written in 
1635, when two great folios of the dramatist’s collected works 
had filled the public ear and met the extravagant eulogy of the 
literary world of London, did not mean, as Dr. Carpenter in 
a footnote credits (or discredits) me as suggesting in 1877, 
that Messrs. Heminge and Condell had really never heard of 
the First Folio they are said to have bestowed upon mankind? 

These two marvelous gentlemen in 1623 edit a folio edi- 
tion of the great dramatist’s works, and prefix thereto divers 
panegyrics of the dramatist himself in prose and verse—the 
least of which calls him “soul of the age, th’ applause delight 
and wonder of the stage!” And in 1635, a scant fifteen years 
afterward, they mention him as “a deserving man!” 
All this being so does not in any. way assist us to an 
inkling of why Jaggard and Blount, publishers of the 
First Folio, or Ben Jonson (who did everything else about 
that work: the “ Address to The Great Variety of Readers:” 
the commendatory verse, the verses extolling the Droeshout 
caricature, etc.), chose to pretend that two journey-actors 
Heminge and Condell were its editors. But it does seem 
to lead up to a suggestion as to why Ben Jonson may have se- _ 
lected the Earl of Pembroke as a desirable dedicatee of the 
First Folio, to wit: Ben knew, as we have seen, the secret of 
the Sonnets, and of their addresses and may have assumed 
that, having been thus more or less (even if against his will) 


*If anybody objects to this summary dismissal of Messrs. Heminge and Condell, 
why not turn to the British Cyclopedia of National Biography and read up Heminge 
and Condell, and consider whether their biographies are the biographies of gentle- 
men of transcendant accomplishment in a literary direction or of any particular 
accomplishments in any direction at all? That they were journey-actors and that 
they became respectively a green-grocer and a Publican, is, we understand, not at 
issue—unless Dr. Carpenter has access to authorities denied to me! 
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a confidant of Shakespeare, His Lordship could not very nicely 
decline the dedication! 

The world will never know or even hazard a guess as to 
why Ben Jonson himself did not appear as the editor of the 
greatest secular work the world possesses today! Possibly he 
was not sure that it was a great work, in spite of his triple 
prolegomatical eulogy thereof—and did not want to peril his 
precious reputation. (Ben was quite like that!) Possibly 
Messrs. Jaggard and Blount had commercial reasons; and pos- 
sibly that same character of reasons may have dictated the 
joining of the name of the Earl of Montgomery (used now for 
the first time before or since in a Shakespearean connection) 
with that of the Earl his “incomparable brother!” But any- 
how, Ben, or somebody (equally unaware of that passionate 
friendship between Shakespeare and Southampton which 
modern biographers of Shakespeare have invented) did sub- 
stitute the co-names of Pembroke and Montgomery for that 
of Southampton, hitherto the only normal dedicatee of Shake- 
spearean matter! : 

Is it possible for Dr. Carpenter, or for any other Shake- 
spearean commentator, to conceive that human motives, aims 
and self-interests are the same in the sixteenth or the seven- 
teenth, as in the twentieth, century or any other? Lord Clar- 
endon, in a wonderful passage in his History of The Rebellion, 
says that King Charles and Falkland never tired of discussing 
Shakespeare—whom they agreed in estimating as the greatest 
of dramatists, in that he not only dealt in all human kind but 
had actually, in Caliban, invented a new sort of creature! Had 
Ben Jonson, an attaché of the Court, been possessed of any 
weighty secret—such as that Shakespeare had been merely 
Bacon’s mouthpiece or his collaborator—could Jonson (being 
what he was)—have denied himself the exploitation of that 
secret in such high quarters? So slight a secret as the dedica- 
tion of the Sonnets might have detained a Sainte-Beuve scrib- 
bling pleasant Causeries de Lundi (such as we have seen that 
Francis Meres was). But in the day of King Charles I., almost 
two centuries were to elapse before anybody ever read these 
Sonnets at all. And when Shakespeare, Bacon and almost all 
of their coterie were quietly inurned and there was no reason 
for anybody’s silence, would nothing have leaked out of a Poet 
Laureate in ‘his cups? 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF PADRAIC H. PEARSE. New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3.00 net. 

The actual story of the life and death of Padraic Pearse, 
coupled with this exposition of his literary genius, seems to 
comprehend the whole exalted spirit and heartbreaking 
tragedy of Ireland. Here was a man with a single purpose, 
with a devotion to an ideal that consumed his heart, that was 
his whole life and being; yet a man doomed to die in fighting 
for that ideal, doomed to go down before ever his dream could 
be realized; yet still again, one destined, with his dream and 
his ideal, to live immortally. The friend of Pearse who, from 
the hallowed halls of old Maynooth, writes the introduction to 
this volume, makes no false claim when he prophesies that 
this gentle rebel will live, will take his place for all time among 
the heroes of Ireland. ; 

Pearse’s collected writings reveal him supreme in the pure 
Irish gifts of song and dramatic imagination. Four plays are 
included in the volume, every one of them of high literary 
quality, instinct with poetic feeling, and chaste with that ex- 
quisite richness of thought and economy of phrase which 
marks the dramatic master. The plays are all distinctly sym- 
bolic. Their poetry is unforgettably beautiful; it rings with 
the clear force of the pure Celtic tongue, and at times reaches © 
heights equaled only by the best of Biblical expression. 

The same striking simplicity—even austerity—of manner, 
which is never paucity, but rather depth and richness of utter- 
ance, characterizes the stories and poems. These stories might, 
indeed, be taken as models of short-story writing, so highly 
and purely do they sustain their themes, so directly and force- 
fully do they drive forward to their inevitable climax. Irish 
sympathy, Irish tenderness, Irish fire, breathe through them; 
and in the tales of Barbara and Eoineen of the Birds 
we discover an affinity with child-thought and the child-mind 
which is arrestingly beautiful, almost uncanny—equal, to say 
the least, to anything of the kind that the Scotch genius, Barrie, 
has given us. The poems, brief and almost fragmentary as 
they are, are masterpieces. There is nothing finer in litera- 
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ture than The Wayfarer, the last poem written by Pearse, 
and composed in his prison cell. 

The book is a real addition to literature; it is, indeed; true 
literature, the kind that springs from the soil, the inevitable 
utterance of the human heart. As a contribution to Irish let- 
ters it is memorable, of a nature that would survive on its own 
merits alone, without the added interest of its author’s tragic 
story. It is truly representative of the Irish soul—Christian, 
not pagan, although inevitably “‘we feel that the ancient 
and medieval and modern Gaelic currents meet in him.” 
But, though “ the old divinities are there, the remnants of the 
old worship, nevertheless, everything is overshadowed by the 
Christian concept, and the religion that is found here centres 
in Christ and Mary.” . Padraic Pearse is thus revealed to us 
as an authentic spokesman of the Irish people. 


PAUL JONES: HIS EXPLOITS IN ENGLISH SEAS. By Don C. 

Seitz. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

The first complete bibliography ever made on John Paul 
Jones, supplements this collection of British newspaper-clip- 
pings reporting his activities day by day in English seas. The 
editor has made a connected collection from the files of the 
London daily newspapers for 1778-1779, recording the ex- 
ploits of one of our greatest naval heroes, under such topics as 
“The Cruise of the Ranger,” “The Bon Homme Squadron in 
British Seas,” “The Alarm on the Coast.” The letter in which 
Captain Pearson describes to the British admiralty his defeat 
in the Serapis, is taken from the-London Evening Post of 
October 17, 1779. To all interested in the beginnings of 
American naval history, these simple, yet dramatic, first-hand 
accounts will prove both entertaining and valuable. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. By | 
L. A. Leonard. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.50 net. 
The Signers of the Declaration of Independence as a legis- 

lative body, in qualifications of education, moral character 

and business ability, have seen no equal since, in England or 

America. All but six of the fifty-two signers were graduates 

of colonial or European colleges, or were sons of wealthy men 

and educated by competent tutors. They were thoroughly im- 

bued with the spirit of liberty and with the idea of the rights 
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of man. And among these, Charles Carroll of Carrollton tow- 
ered by worth, wealth and ability. 

Born in 1737 and educated first in Maryland, then at St. 
Omar’s and Paris, he spent some years, on attaining his major- 
ity, in London perfecting himself for leadership on his return. 
He purposely kept in the background of events leading to the 
Revolution till 1773, when he engaged in a controversy for pop- 
ular rights that at once made him the “ First Citizen ” of Mary- 
land, Senator for his State and Delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress. This body sent him, his cousin, the Rev. John Carroll, and 
Benjamin Franklin on a commission to enlist the sympathies 
of the French Canadians in the cause of the colonies. He re- 
turned after the eventful Fourth of July, and was the first to 
affix his signature to the immortal document of Independence, 
August 2, 1776. He labored assiduously in the State and 
National Legislatures, being instrumental in creating a con- 
stitution for Maryland, and powerful on committees impor- 
tant for the general welfare. In the latter capacity he was 
early brought into close contact with Washington, the great 
friend of his family, and no civilian spent more time than he 
at army headquarters. Through him it was that, in the dire 
days of Valley Forge, the Conway Cabal was thwarted; and 
through him the sympathy and support of the French govern- 
ment was secured in aid of the colonists. His leading part in 
this achievement has gone unheralded because he insisted 
that his name never appear. Had it been known that the in- 
fluence of this rich Catholic Delegate was being employed to 
league the Catholic sovereign of Catholic France in the cause, 
the colonists would have rejected the negotiations as a plot for 
Catholic aggrandizement. Yet, without this Catholic aid, the 
colonies would have failed and Yorktown would not have 
ended the war, when Cornwallis surrendered to an army sev- 
enty per cent Catholic. 

It was Carroll who lent most aid to Robert Morris in the 
onerous task of putting the business of the colonies on a 
specific basis, and when the war was over, he was instrumental 
in the first activities that resulted in supplanting the Articles 
of Confederation by the Constitution of 1787. He lived to see 
his country celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, himself the sole survivor 
among the Signers, and died November 14, 1832. 
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Apart from the national interest of his life, Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton is endeared to Catholic Americans because of 
his stanch profession of his Faith and the glorious ideal of the 
Catholic patriot he has bequeathed from colonial days through 
the years of the nation’s growth to the trying times of the 
present struggle. 

Through him, Washington addressed his famous letter to 
his Catholic compatriots for their services in the cause; through 
his beneficence was established the first preparatory seminary 
for the students of the Catholic priesthood in this country; 
and among his last recorded utterances is the sentiment: “I 
have lived to my ninety-sixth year; I have enjoyed continued 
health; I have been blessed with great wealth, prosperity and 
most of the good things which this world can bestow—public 
approbation, esteem, applause—but what I now look back 
upon with greatest satisfaction to myself is that I have prac- 
tised the duties of my religion.” 


THE ORATORY AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE. By Ferdinand 
S. Schenck, D.D., LL.D. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.25 net. 

This volume bears a title full of promise. The Bible is at 
once a book and a literature. In its unity of character and in 
its one source of inspiration, it is one individual work; 
but in the diversity of its elements and’the variety of its forms, 
it is truly what it has been called, “a library of books.” 
Every reader knows to what extent the incomparable songs 
of Sion have lent music to the greatest poets of Chris- 
tendom; perhaps only the student of oratory knows that secu- 
lar eloquence is hardly less beholden to the sacred pages for 
uncounted riches of thought and expression. Any book, there- 
fore, that guides investigation to this perennial source of poetic 
and oratorical inspiration should be made welcome with a 
whole heart. . 

Dr. Schenck’s work is not a treatise on oratory as found 
in Holy Writ. Many a reader might wish it were. Underlying 
the “art of persuasion” as practised by Christ, by His pre- 
cursors and His disciples, is a wiser theory of effective speech 
than any expounded by Aristotle or Quintilian. Professor 
Charles Sears Baldwin, indeed, in his handbook, How to Write, 
has an admirable study of speech founded entirely on models 
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drawn from the Acts of the Apostles. Dr. Schenck proceeds 
differently. He gives the local and historical setting of the 
great Biblical orations. He describes the speaker, the audi- 
ence, the subject and the occasion, in a highly personal way, 
very much as Erskine wrote of Burke and Fox, or as Wraxall 
reported Pitt and Sheridan. One of the sub-titles, “Short 
Stories of Great Orations,” accurately indicates the manner. 

The notice of Biblical poetry is appended as a kind of 
epilogue to the main theme of the book. “ Since poetry is near 
akin to oratory, I have added chapters on the poetry of the 
Bible.” These chapters contain much commentary and inter- 
pretation marked by thought and feeling. Though the work 
was prepared for the students of a theological school, it is sim- 
ple and popular in its treatment and wholly adapted to the 
ordinary reader. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION: A STUDY IN CONDITIONS. By the 
Rev. J. A. Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D. New York: ee 
Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

This careful analysis of the present status of Catholic os 
mentary, high and collegiate schools, states fairly the deficien- 
cies no less than the advantages and accomplishments of these 
institutions. 

The chief credit of Catholic education is its insistence on 
teaching religion in the schools. Its aim is to train the child to 
an instinctive sympathy with everything Catholic. Character 
training must rest on religion, since it alone supplies motives 
to withstand the stress of temptation. Moreover, the correla- 
tion of studies is defective if religion is not intimately linked 
with other branches of thought, and the child is likely to think 
of religion as a thing apart, if it is kept out of school life and 
thought. 

Catholics have labored under difficulties in building up 
their school system because the necessities of the case de- 
manded that the several forms should grow up independent of 
the other: local conditions forbade consolidation. Mutually 
helpful efforts to the attainment of a common end, however, 
have characterized Catholic education work to a remarkable 
degree. 

Dr. Burns has done Catholic education a service in bring- 
ing into the compass of a single volume this statement of the 
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present conditions of its schools. The statistics given, showing 
the tendency to decreased attendance in the higher grades; 
the increase of Catholic high schools; the relations of high 
school to college are all worthy of thoughtful attention and 
appreciation. The impetus to higher education for women, 
provided by Trinity College, Washington, and the higher 
standard obtaining now in the seminary courses are other im- 
portant matters which Dr. Burns brings to the reader’s atten- 
tion. 


FINLAND AND THE FINNS. By Arthur Reade. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 net. : 

' Arthur Reade, lecturer in English at the University of 
Helsingfors, has written a most entertaining volume on Fin- 
land, one of the least known of the countries of modern 
Europe. He gives a succinct account of the rise and growth of 
the national movement since the separation from Sweden in 
1809, draws lifelike portraits of Finland’s leaders in politics, 
art, literature and music, describes the country’s peculiar cus- 
toms, traditions and ideals, sets forth the present conditions 
of her trade and industries, and explains her educational, 
labor and political problems. 

Most interesting are the chapters which deal with the long 
drawn-out quarrel with the Swedes in defence of the Finnish 
language, and the people’s century-old combat with the 
tyranny of Russia. The author holds that of late years, the 
Russianization of Finland was intended to mask an aggressive 
movement upon Norway and Sweden, but the Great War has 
put an end to the ambition of the Tsars. 

Religion would seem to be at a low ebb in both city and 
country in Finland, for the Lutheran Church has little hold 
upon the people, and Socialism has gained many adherents 
to the ranks of irreligion and unbelief. 


THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE. By Eugene M. Fryer. [Illus- 
trated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

It is something worth recording for the author of a “travel 
book” to’ achieve originality nowadays—above all in the 
treatment of a land so tourist-worn and guide-book-done as 

‘France. But this achievement must be credited to Miss Fryer. 
She has cdught a new aspect of that land of beauty and 
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romance and history; she has climbed the hills of Normandy 
and Brittany, of Provence and Picardy, of Touraine and 
Languedoc, and resting on the parapets of their old-time 
citadels, she has looked out on the spreading valleys of the 
Loire, the Indre, and toward the sea, and has shown us a 
France that opens like a golden tapestry before our eyes—a 
France of high adventure of love and war, and of simple re- 
ligious faith. Her achievement is really noteworthy. 

The author might, indeed, be a Catholic, so comprehend- 
ing and sympathetic is her attitude toward the faith of the 
people of France; even her terminology is Catholic. 

Fifty pen and ink drawings by Roy L. Hilton, and twenty- 
five photo-engravings illustrate the book. Unfortunately care- 
less proofreading is evident on several pages. 


HEARTS OF CONTROVERSY. By Alice Meynell. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

No living writer today has built up such a reputation as 
has Mrs. Meynell for giving her readers the quintessence of the 
very best of her thought and feeling. Her volumes appear sel- 
dom, and are invariably small and slender. But they are like- 
wise invariably large with meaning and pregnant with 
inspiration. A critic of Mrs. Meynell’s calibre does not waste 
time on superficialities, nor dabble in the obvious. With the 
mere criticism which puts no great issue at stake she has small 
patience. She has done well to call her book Hearts of Con- 
troversy; for every word of it is thought-provoking. “Ex- 
position, interpretation, by themselves are not necessary. But 
for controversy there is cause.” Thus we see the gauntlet 
thrown again for Tennyson; Dickens championed; and the 
perfervid emptiness of Swinburne mercilessly exposed. Lov- 
ers of Tennyson and of Dickens will enjoy what Mrs. Meynell 
writes of those two masters; especially will her illuminative 
passages on Dickens’ power of caricature and his gift for dra- 
matic narrative please—but it is her essay on Swinburne that 
will make her book live. She cuts to the core of his shallow- 
ness swiftly and pitilessly; and it is thus, with her sword of 
controversy, that she bares his oft-lauded “ erty gift 
of diction :” 

So overweening a place does it take in this man’s 
art that I believe the words to hold and use his meaning, 
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rather than the meaning to compass and grasp and use 
the word. I believe that Swinburne’s thoughts have their 
source, their home, their origin, their authority and mis- 
sion in those two places—his own vocabulary, and the pas- 
sion of other men. Claudius stole the precious diadem of 
the kingdom from the shelf and put it in his pocket; Swin- 
burne took from the shelf of literature—took with what 
art, what touch, what cunning, what complete skill!—the 
treasure of the language, and put it in his pocket. He is 
urgent with his booty of words, for he has no other treas- 
ure. ... But other men had thoughts, other men had pas- 
sions; political, sexual, natural, noble, vile, ideal, gross, re- 
bellious, agonizing, imperial, republican, cruel, compassion- 
ate; and with these he fed his verses. 





Not since Swinburne first appeared on the sky-line of English 
literature to puzzle and bewilder, to charm and disgust, has 
such a just and searching light been set to blaze over his pages 
with exposition and revealment as this of Mrs. Meynell’s. Her 
little book is, one the whole, vital, important, one not to be 
missed by any who are interested in literature and criticism. 


TEEPEE NEIGHBORS. By Grace Coolidge. Boston: The Four 

Seas Co. 

The question of the American Indian is one that attracts 
too little public interest just now; if the average citizen of this 
country thinks of the red man at all, it is with good natured 
indifference, if not actual contempt. These very realistic, sor- 
did sketches of the present day reservation Indian show him 
a helpless, forlorn figure, swept aside by the pitiless onmarch 
of “ progress,” yet possessed of noble traits deserving a better 
fate. 

It is not generally known that a certain proportion of these 
people die of actual starvation every winter; that they so lack 
medical attention as to have a death rate twice as high as that of 
the whites; that for any fancied grievance the reservation agent 
may throw the Indian in the lock-up and keep him there in- 
definitely without process of law; that at every turn, the red 
man is tricked by the greedy white man and with faint hope 
of redress. Conditions such as these, if verified, as the author 
claims they may be, are an outrage against freedom and 
humanity. » 
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TENNYSON: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Raymond M. Alden. 
With Portrait Frontispiece. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.50 net. 

Professor Alden after running over the main points in 
Tennyson’s life and character takes up the principal lyric, 
narrative and descriptive poems, giving extensive extracts 
and illuminating comment. For the student first making 
acquaintance with the poet this middle portion of the book 
will have the most value, although possessing attraction also 
for the assured Tennysonian. But for the general reader the 
principal interest will reside in the last two chapters. 

- In dealing with Tennyson as an interpreter of Victorian 
thought, the author examines the poet’s position towards the 
chief contemporary ideas in politics, social progress, philos- 
ophy and religion, and makes clear his reaction toward them 
in the light of the scientific discoveries and skeptical spirit 
of his time. In this chapter Professor Allen shows himself 
an admirable expositor, and he is to be particularly com- 
mended for the fact that unlike many critics in a similar sit- 
uation, he does not use his author as a stalking horse to ad- 
vance his own theories, but simply sets forth those of the 
writer under discussion. 

The final chapter especially contains much sound criticism 
and, what is becoming an unusual quality in criticism, dis- 
crimination. Professor Alden has fulfilled his task in a thor- 
oughly competent and workmanlike manner, and his book 
renders a valuable and needed service to the poet of whom it 
treats. 


THE GREAT CRIME AND ITS MORAL. By J. S. Willmore. 

New York: Hodder & Stoughton. $2.00. 

The great crime is, of course, the horrible debauch of 
blood and iron into which Germany has plunged the world. 
Mr. Willmore’s book gathers up all the threads of the fearful 
story and weaves them into a connected narrative, from the 
conception of the plot, through the first intricacies of its diplo- 
matic scheming, on to the present day, when the heartless 
tale still continues, bringing home to the world more forcibly 
every day and every hour its inevitable moral—“ never let it 
happen again.” Enough of the documentary history of the 
War is given to make clear the working out of Berlin’s bloody 
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plot when the conflict was first being launched; and there fol- 
lows, similarly, enough evidence of the manner of Germany’s 
warfare to drive home the lessons of its horrors, and the grave 
danger of a premature peace. Exhaustive bibliography and 
comprehensive indexes complete the volume and make of it a 
valuable reference work.” 


READINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by Roy B. Pace, 
Assistant Professor of English at Swarthmore College. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon. $1.00. 

This book is evidently intended as a companion—and a 
very welcome and practical one it will prove—to any well- 
planned course in English literature. What busy teacher has 
not longed to have just such a collection to illustrate the 
authors under discussion. Here are gathered well-chosen ex- 
tracts from many of the great writers of our language—from 
Beowulf to Robert Louis Stevenson—that well exemplify 
the work of each., The compiler of the present volume has 
already published American Literature, and Readings in 
American Literature, for all of which he merits the gratitude 
of all hard-pressed teachers of the English tongue. 





MERE MARIE DE JESUS: FOUNDRESS OF THE LITTLE SIS- 
TERS OF THE ASSUMPTION. Adapted from the French; 
with a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.10 net. 

Never was the sure and mysterious leading of Divine Prov- 
idence more clearly demonstrated than in the life of Marie 
Antoinette Fage, destined by God to be the Mother of an 
immense family of nursing Sisters of the poor in their own 
homes, and the instrument, both in her own person and in the 
children and children’s children of her Institute, of countless 
miracles of grace. The story is one of intense interest and 
edification. 

Antoinette Fage was a delicate child, afflicted with a 
spinal trouble which made her a constant sufferer and would 
have proved a handicap to any, save one endowed by God with 
a nature, courageous, ardent, passionately self-sacrificing, and 
sustained by Him with supernatural strength. Left an orphan 
at an early age, she showered upon others the affection she ; 
missed and “gave the love of her life to God and His poor. 
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At forty-one, after years of prayer and training, that 
kindred soul and ideal spiritual Father, Father Pernet of the 
Assumptionists, unfolded to her the stupendous work he be- 
lieved she was called to establish. The call overwhelmed her, 
yet she saw in it the will of God and bent to it all the energies 
of her mind and heart. Poverty, misunderstanding, the ter- 
rors of war and the Commune beset her path but never 
blocked her way—but to appreciate it, one must read the story 
told in all its simplicity of detail by one who, catching the 
spirit of the Little Sisters of the Assumption, has preferred to 
remain unknown. 


SERMON NOTES. By Monsignor Robert H. Benson. Second 
Series. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 
The second volume of Monsignor Benson’s sermon notes 

has now been published by Father Martindale. The notes will 
be welcomed by many friends who are interested in the man- 
ner of his sermon preparation. Most of the notes he valued 
personally, however, were used in the sermons perfected by 
him and printed in book form. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. By Wolf von Schierhand. New York: 

Frederick Stokes Co. $3.00 net. 

This is a careful study of conditions, historical, political 
and social, within the polyglot empire composed of twenty dis- 
tinct, intolerant races. Built up through the centuries by polit- 
ical and marital alliances, no worthy attempt has ever been 
made to mold the country into a unified, indestructible whole, 
The outward uniformity of a compulsory common language 
has not served to harmonize the discordant national aims of 
Magyar, Czech, Ruthenian, Croatian, Bosnian and Pole. This 
race question is of the greatest importance in the political life 
of the people, and with it unsettled, no political liberalism can 
ever secure a united front among them. The present writer 
considers the Magyars the most gifted people for dealing with 
large affairs of state. The Magyar’s love of independence has 
maintained the Kingdom of Hungary for over a thousand 
years. They have been the bulwark of Christianity in the East 
for three hundred and fifty years, again and again saving 
Europe from the victorious Crescent. 

In the assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, Aus- 
VOL, CVII.—17 
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tria suffered a great loss, for his strong character, firmness and 
energy might have effected the rejuvenation of the country. 
His plan to uphold the tottering monarchy was to replace the 
Dual by a Trias monarchy—a confederation of three distinct 
political entities, Austria, Hungary and a new South Slavic 
State, comprising Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina 
Istria and Dalmatia. Each part was to be independent of the 
other except in the departments of foreign relations, of army 
and navy. This plan would have solved the Slav problem, but 
would have furthered the discontent of nationalities such as 
the Ruthenians and Slovaks who, feeling themselves slighted, 
would have precipitated civil war if they were to enjoy no new 
privileges. 

The new ruler is bright, democratic in tendencies and very 
amiable, but he is far from being the great man needed for 
stormy times. Throughout the War, Germany’s word has 
been law to Austria. Economically dependent on her 
mighty ally, Austria feels convinced that without her strong 
support she is doomed as a political entity. Thus the Ver- 
nunftheirat (Marriage of Convenance), as Bismarck called it, 
between the two countries, seems to be a lasting union. The 
author is of the opinion that the country will hold together in 
spite of the disaffection of the Czechs. A common danger has 
brought the nationalities together, in fear of the unknown evils 
that defeat might bring. After the War, however, complete 
self-government must be accorded each national and geogra- 
phical entity within Austria-Hungary, with full recognition of 
the right of every people to develop its own peculiar traits 
and talents. Failing that, the Habsburg’s historic boast—Aus- 
tria erit in orbe ultima—can never be realized. 


THESE MANY YEARS. By Brander Matthews. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Undoubtedly a wide circle of admirers will welcome and 
enjoy this volume of Mr. Matthew’s reminiscences. There is 
no savor in it of the heroic, sensational, romantic, or even 
exceptional; only the record of a life now verging on the Scrip- 
tural limit, that has been eminently cultured, useful, and con- 
tented. Most of its activities and sympathies are confined to 
the United States; yet there are many pages devoted to ac- 
counts of leng and frequent visits abroad, where the author 
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met many distinguished contemporaries, and witnessed some 
stirring incidents that are now historic. 

Mr. Matthews, after some tentative early efforts in other 
directions, finally chose literature as a profession; and even 
in this field he has narrowed his activity to the dramatic de- 
partment, of which he still holds the chair at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The style of the book, as one would naturally expect, is 
thoroughly appropriate—dignified yet simple, neither reserved 
nor garrulous, enlivened with many a jest and anecdote, which 
are inserted with equal readiness and good humor, whether 
they be at the expense of others or himself. 


A RUSSIAN SCHOOLBOY. By Sergii Aksakoff. Translated 
from the Russian by I. D. Duff. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.40 net. 

Sergii Timotheevich Aksakoff (1791-1859) was for a time 
the most popular of Russian novelists. So great was his pop- 
ularity from 1840-1850 that the best Russian critics did not hesi- 
tate to class him with Homer, Shakespeare and Walter Scott. 
Of course, as time went on, and new figures arose, the unques- 
tioned literary talents of Sergii Aksakoff found fewer en- 
thusiastic friends. His works, although saturated with deep 
feeling for nature and written in a classical style, are far from 
reaching the level of the poet of the Odyssey or of the English 
dramatist. Still a work written by him toward the close of his 
life, holds its place in Russian literature as a model of sim- 
plicity, and a charming book for young and old alike. It was 
entitled: A Domestic Chronicle and Recollections, and was 
divided in three parts. 

A Russian critic has written that no Russian book, with the 
exception of Gogol’s Dead Souls, produced such an impression 
upon the Russian public as these domestic recollections of 
Aksakoff. In fact, it appeared as a new creation in the literary 
field. It had the charm of a romance, the simplicity of a 
novel, the seriousness of a biography. Sergii Aksakoff nar- 
rates the events that took place within his family circle. He 
is the protagonist or the eyewitness of his domestic chronicle. 
As the first part exhales what the French call le parfum des 
champs, so the second, A Russian Schoolboy, portrays in fin- 
ished style the feelings, the anxieties, the struggles, the nascent 
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passions of a nine-year-old boy, parted from a tender and lov- 
ing mother. 

The distress of a childish heart, abandoned to itself, and 
struggling for the virile education of its character, gives to 
the book a powerful dramatic element. At times, in a few 
lines, the writer describes the silent tragedy of a soul. 

Yet the book is not dimmed with the gloomy pessimism, 
that makes the reading even of the masterpieces of Russian 
novelists so tiresome. It contains many luminous, sweet pages. 
It exalts maternal love. It gives useful instruction as to the 
education of youth. The narrative is full of interest. The 
translator deserves the best praise for his rendering of the 
simplicity of the Russian original. 


THE SECRET WITNESS. By George Gibbs. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Gibbs already has half a score of successful novels to 
his credit, but it is safe to say that his latest tale will surpass all 
its predecessors in popularity. The Secret Witness is a typical 
up-to-date “ best seller;” it has every quality that goes to make 
a successful story, with the added interest of a theme so timely 
that there is no resisting its appeal. With a good deal of 
daring, the author has taken for the foundation of his tale the 
now historic catastrophe of the assassination of the Austrian 
Archduke Ferdinand—a tragedy for which Mr. Gibbs has his 
own original and unique explanation. But this he carries off 
with perfect plausibility, so that one has the sense of reading 
fact and not fiction. By this bold stroke he draws his readers 
into the very heart of the intrigues which prefaced the open- 
ing of the World War; and by an equally daring invention he 
makes the dénouement of his story hinge on the War's 
action. 

To the jaded reader such a book, with its healthy glow, 
its pure romance, and its happy freedom from all suggestion of 
sex-problems and the like, so common in the fiction of the 
day, is welcome and refreshing. True, there are moments 
when the credulity of even the most lenient reader is taxed 
almost to the breaking point. But on the whole the tale is 
consistently and artistically done. Nor is it without its touch 
of the deeper strain. No better exponent of the German idea 
could be found than Mr. Gibbs’ “ Captain Goritz.” 
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THE TORTOISE. By E. F. Benson. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Benson has again chosen, as in The Oakleyites, a small 
English village for the scene of his novel, and has again dem- 
onstrated the abiding interest of the human drama, whether 
enacted in life’s backwaters or in its main currents. The story 
is slender. But in Mr. Benson’s handling of his material there 
is cleverness and quiet strength. He departs from the beaten 
track by making his principals neither absurd nor tragic, as, 
prompted by their own good sense, they accept the inevitable 
with dignity and without bitterness. There is some good char- 
acter drawing and humor that is lightly satirical, though not 
sufficiently so to detract from the general tone of kindliness 
and sincerity. The book does its author more credit than some 
of his more scintillating productions. 


THE INWARD GOSPEL. By Walter D. Strappini, S.J. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

The admirable articles that make up the content of this 
book are “discursive points for meditation,” originally ad- 
dressed to some followers of the rules of St. Ignatius, and 
published in response to a belief expressed by their first hearers 
that the principles set forth might be useful not only to others 
whose lives were under the same guidance, but to any Chris- 
tian desirous of studying the inward teaching of Our Lord. 
Their appearance in the present second and enlarged edition 
is evidence that this belief was justified. The author’s brief 
preface suggests that “they hardly appeal to the general 
reader;” nevertheless, any reader will do well to avail him- 
self of their deep and practical spirituality and of the pene- 
trating thought that stimulates further meditation upon the 
subjects treated. 


THE DOOR. By Mrs. Armel O’Connor. With a Foreword by 
Armel O’Connor.. Mary’s Meadow Series, No. VI. Mary’s 
Meadow, Ludlow, Shropshire, England. 40 cents. 

The present little work, which is one in the series of book- 
lets from the pen of Mrs. Armel O’Connor, dealing with spirit- 
ual and religious experiences, has to do with conventual life. 
The first part, Militants in Prison, approaches the subject from 
the novel standpoint of the English suffragette agitation, and 
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seems to have attracted attention at the time of the paper’s 
first appearance in 1913, when this agitation was very much 
in evidence. The second part, The Door, tells of a convert 
mother’s thoughts and feelings when her daughter became a 
cloistered nun, and is of more permanent appeal. There are 
several poems by Mr. Armel O’Connor on the main theme. 
Unfortunately the book verges at times on the sentimental. 


IRISH LYRICS AND BALLADS. By Rev. James B. Dollard. 

New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.35. 

Three phases of Irish life are reflected in this volume— 
the fanciful, the belief in fairies; the heroic, the love of the 
ancient tales of war-like and romantic Erin; and lastly the dis- 
tinctly national and emotional—the devotion and attachment 
of the Celt to the land of his birth, to the hills, the vales, the 
seas of his beloved Ireland. In the first, Father Dollard re- 
veals himself possessed of that rarest of poetic gifts, the gift 
of fancy; a quality which transcends the emotional, the imagi- 
native; a touch which is of a nature by itself, yet impossible to 
define. It is like light, and it is like color; it is intangible and 
elusive; and it imparts to poetry all the qualities of light, 
color, elusiveness and intangibility. In his interpretation of 
the spirit of Irish scenery, Father Dollard is equally successful. 
But it is in his treatment of the heroic age, of the old sagas 
of love and war, that he appears at his strongest. There is 
no concealing his inherent love for this ancient Erin, which 
he makes live and breathe again in his recounting of the 
legends of Cuchulain and Creda, Lugh and Ossian. His touch- 
ing tributes to William Butler Yeats confirm the impression. 
His command of blank verse is striking; his passages have 
nobility and fire and a sonorous music. His volume is one to 
be proud of. 


WITH THE FRENCH RED CROSS. By Alice Dease. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 60 cents. 

Ten little stories of incidents at the Front make up this 
small but very appealing and interesting volume, presented by 
the publishers in an attractive dress of blue and white, sealed 
with the Red Cross. The stories are briefly and simply told; 
they are scarcely more than anecdotes; yet they hold the 
reader with their pathos and tragedy, and reveal in the author, 
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already well known for several fictional works, a peculiarly 
telling gift for recounting mere fact with all the gloss and 
charm of an imaginative flight. The stories are of the memor- 
able kind—none who read them will forget them: the Jewish 
Rabbi who died on the battlefield clasping the crucifix; the 
soldier-priest whose greatest battle was between his heart's 
consuming spirit of revenge and his soul’s high call to Chris- 
tian duty; the young seminarian who welcomed the call to war 
because it seemed a resolvent of his doubts concerning a voca- 
tion, yet who found the solution of those doubts in the midst 
of ruin and carnage; the London lad and the Dublin boy, who 
died side by side, comforting each other into eternity—these, 
and all the other figures of Miss Dease’s little book, will live as 
long as there is a literature of the World War. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE SAND-HILLS. By Rev. Henry S. Spald- 
ing, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 

Walter Blackstone, a Chicago boy, goes on a long visit to 
the family of Dr. Frederic Murt, a young Nebraska physician 
whose avocations make him an ideal companion for anyone 
possessed of hunting instincts and a gun. Walter has both, 
and the sport which the two have, makes some readable chap- 
ters. In the background of the story move the eccentric Far- 
mer Dobbs, Ignatius, his Catholic Indian factotum, and 
“Rolly ” son of the former and idol of the latter, besides the 
husband and wife Seyon, two kindly Belgian dei ex machina 
who step in just in time to save Farmer Dobbs from financial 
ruin. The picture of little “Rolly’s” deathbed baptism by 
Walter is very touching. 
ees 
TRENCH PICTURES FROM FRANCE. By Major William Red- 

mond, M. P. New York: George H. Doran Co. 50 cents net. 

A pathetic interest attaches to this book of war sketches, 
sent from the front and originally published anonymously by 
Major Redmond in the London Daily Chronicle; for the author 
fell on the field of honor, offering his life not alone for the cause 
of humanity and democracy, but specifically and particularly 
for Ireland, his native land, which he had served whole-heart- 
edly all his days. “Foreseeing death,” says Miss Smith-Dam- 
pier in her touching introduction to the book, he “ embraced 
it in the hope that his blood would bring healing to his own 
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country;” a hope which finds utterance in many pages of the 
little volume. 

The spirit of Major Redmond’s pages is one of great 
charity and gentleness, and above all one of religious faith. 
The Irish soldier’s love of God and the Mother of God, of the 
Sacraments and the rosary, runs like a light through the 
leaves of the book; and always the note of hope and optimism 
is struck. 


HE ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ($1.00) and The Inter- 

mediate Algebra (75 cents) published by Allyn & Bacon, 
New York, are clear, well-graded text-books with numerous 
and varied problems. They are thoroughly up-to-date and 
amply cover the requirements of the Regents’ and Washing- 
ton Syllabuses. Portraits and biographical sketches of several 
famous mathematicians add interest to the volumes. 


HE Elementary Course in Differential Equations, by Edwin 

J. Maurus of Notre Dame University (Boston: Ginn & Co. 

72 cents), would serve well as a satisfactory short course for 

private study, although even with previous knowledge of cal- 

culus, some tutorial aid would probably be required. The 

examples are well selected, and seem to cover practically all 
the solvable types met with in civil engineering. 


NECDOTE SERMONETTES FOR CHILDREN’S MASSES, 

by Rev. Frederick Reuter (Baltimore: John Murphy Co. 

75 cents), gives sermons or instructions suitable for children 

on nine important feast days in the year. It is published as 
a Golden Jubilee Souvenir of a New Jersey parish. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


For the convenience of our readers we make the following sum- 
mary of war pamphlets published abroad that have come under 
our notice: Defensively-armed Merchant Ships and Submarine War- 
fare, by A. Pearce Higgins (London: Stevens & Sons); Prussian Mili- 
tarism at Work, by the Rt. Rey. Dr. Cleary (London: Barclay & Fry); 
The Case of Bohemia, by Lewis B. Namier (The Czech National Alli- 
ance of Great Britain); The War of Ideas, by Sir Walter Raleigh (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press); Who Was Responsible for the War and 
Why? by Ber Tillett (London: The Whitwell Press); Pen Pictures of 
British Battles (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode); The British Work- 
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man Defends His Home, by Will Crooks; Why Italy is With the Allies, 
by Anthony Hope (London: Richard Clay & Sons); The Case of the 
Allies (London: Hayman, Christy & Lilly); For Those in Captivity, 
by Cardinal Mercier (London: Burrup, Mathieson & Sprague); When 
the War Will End, by Lloyd George (London: Alabaster, Passmore & 
Sons); The Character of the British Empire, by Ramsay Muir (Lon- 
don: Constable & Co.); The King of Hedjaz and Arab Independence, 
by Sir Stanley Maude (London: Hayman, Christy & Lilly); Raymond: 
A Rejoinder, by Paul Hookham (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell Co.); Through 
the Iron Bars, by Emile Cammaerts (London: John Lane Co.); Ger- 
man Nationalism and the Catholic Church (London: The Universe) ; 
The Fourth of July in London (London: Darling & Co.). 

Published by T. Fisher Unwin, London: The Condition of the Bel- 
gian Workmen now Refugees in England, Moral Aspects of the European 
War, by Henrique Lopes de Mendonca; The Sincere Chancellor, by 
Fernand Passelecq; British Workshops and the War, by Rt. Hon. 
Christopher Addison, P.C., M.P.; Britain versus Germany, by Rt. Hon. 
J. M. Robertson, M.P.; The Gathering of the Clans, by J. Saxon Mills; 
The War on Hospital Ships; The Deportations of Belgian Workmen, by 
Jules Destree; The Deportations; England and Her Critics, by Mario 
Borsa; The German Note and the Reply of the Allies; The Villain of the 
World-Tragedy, by William Archer; The War on German Submarines, 
by Sir Edward Carson; The Workers’ Resolve, by Joseph W. Griggs; 
The Ottoman Domination; Canada to Ireland; The Moral Basis of Italy’s 
War, by Giorgia Del Vecchio; Ireland and Poland, by T. W. Rolleston; 
To the Men Behind the Armies, by Emile Cammaerts. 

By Hodder & Stoughton of London: The Welfare of Egypt, by 
J. S. Willmore; Frightfulness in Retreat; The Murderous Tyranny of 
the Turks, by Arnold J. Toynbee, with a preface by Viscount Bryce; 
British Finance and Prussian Militarism; A German to Germans, by Dr. 
Hermann Rosemeier, Ph.D.; Deutschland Uber Allah, by E. F. Benson; 
Britain’s Financial Effort; The British Commonwealth of Nations, by 
General Smuts; The New German Empire; International Law and 
Autocracy, by Geoffrey G. Butler, M.A.; The Justice of Rumania’s 
Cause, by A. W. A. Leeper; England, Germany and the Irish Question, 
by an English Catholic; Plain Words from America, by Prof. Doug- 
las W. Johnson; The Czecho-Slovaks: An Oppressed Nationality, by 
Lewis B. Namier; Microbe-Culture at Bukarest. 

And Williams, Lea & Co., London, have brought out a series of 
booklets published monthly, entitled The War. 











Recent Events. 


Although several military experts, in- 
Progress of the cluding some of our own, thought they 
War. had demonstrated that the much-talked 
of Hindenburg drive on the west would 
never take place, the event has proved their mistake. On the 
twenty-first of March, the Germans launched against the British 
line by far the strongest offensive recorded in history. Troops 
had been brought from the Russian front; guns likewise, both 
their own and those taken from the Russians with a large num- 
ber captured on the Italian front, and assembled for the attack. 
So numerous were these guns, that the distance between each 
is said to have been but fifteen feet. They included long range 
guns, which were used to cut off the communications behind 
the British line and thus embarrass their operations. Not- 
withstanding all this, it was a surprise that the British line 
gave way so easily, for the opinion had been fostered that it 
was almost impregnable. This proved not to be the case, and 
in the course of five or six days the British, in the sector whici: 
embraces the Somme, were driven back some thirty miles; in fact 
a breach was made in their lines, and had it not been for the 
rapidity with which the French brought up their reserves, the 
Germans would have succeeded in their purpose of separating 
the French and British armies and of rolling up the right wing 
of the latter. The British defeat was due, in some degree, to the 
bad generalship of the British commander, who has subse- 
quently been recalled. Large quantities of stores and muni- 
tions were captured by the enemy, and the very roads which 
had been made to facilitate the British defence, became of 
great service to the Germans in their advance. The more so 
as the British in their hasty retreat were unable to destroy 
the bridges. However, after about a fortnight’s incessant 
fighting, the Germans were brought to an almost complete 
standstill, although we may by no means conclude that the 
attempt to take Amiens, which is their immediate objective, 
has been relinquished. 
The attatk on the southern end of the British lines was 
followed by an almost equally strong offensive on the lines to 
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the north. In the neighborhood of Armentiéres this attack is 
still proceeding, and has so far resulted in grave German suc- 
cesses. So much so, that General Haig, the British Comman- 
der-in-Chief, has called upon his troops to fight to the last as 
men with their backs to the wall. This call and the arrival of 
reénforcements has resulted in the stiffening of the British line, 
but at the time these notes are being written the position is still 
critical. The British losses in prisoners, the English Premier 
asserts, has been grossly exaggerated by the Germans, as well 
as the number of guns which have been taken, but the losses 
are none the less serious. The number of the Germans en- 
gaged in the new onslaught has been variously estimated. 
Some make it as high as three million, but Mr. Lloyd George, 
in a recent speech, declared that the German forces and those 
of the Allies were about equal. The same, he has said, is the 
case with regard to the artillery. But as the enemy is on in- 
terior lines, he was able to concentrate at any point he chose, 
and, in some cases, the British had to fight, according to corre- 
spondence, against a force outnumbering them by four to one, 
and even in some places by ten to one. 

These events have led to the accomplishment of a pro- 
posal made by the French some months ago, that the Allied 
forces should be brought into complete union by the appoint- 
ment of a Generalissimo. Mr. Lloyd George was convinced, it 
is said, of the desiralility of such an appointment, but finding 
strong opposition to ii in England, he had to yield, and en- 
deavor to find a substitute by giving executive powers to the 
Inter-Allied Council at Paris. In the face of so many adverse 
occurrences, English opposition has given way, and General 
Foch is now in supreme command of the French and British 
armies. 

Another consequence which has been brought about by 
the German successes, is the amalgamation of certain of the 
United States forces in France with the French and British 
armies. Our country has made this sacrifice in view of the 
critical circumstances in which the Allies find themselves, 
and as a token of its willingness to do everything in its power 
for the common cause. Great Britain has raised the age of 
military service from forty-one to fifty-one as a pledge of her 
determination to make every sacrifice in her power to main- 
tain the conflict to a victorious end, and young men only eigh- 
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teen years of age, with but four months’ training, are being 
sent to serve at the front. Mr. Lloyd George expects that the 
fighting which has just begun, will last six or eight months, 
and that the issue rests upon the question as to whether the 
Allies or Germany can endure the longer. The effect in this 
country has been to hasten the departure of the men whose 
services are so urgently needed in Europe. It is expected that 
under the new draft one and one-half million will be called 
to the colors. 

Nowhere is there any sign of flinching. Rather the deter- 
mination to fight to the end has strengthened. “Force, force 
to the utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make right the law of the world 
and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust.” In these 
words the President defines the purpose of all Americans. 

In other fields of the War little has taken place. The 
Italian front has shown signs of activity. Whether this indi- 
cates a new movement on the part of Austria, remains to be 
seen. Scarcely anything has been done on the Saloniki front. 
In Palestine there are signs of Turko-German activity, for the 
British sustained an attack upon their lines north of Jaffa. 
To the east of the Jordan the British made a raid upon the 
Hedjez railway, which they destroyed for a few miles and then 
returned to their base. A forward movement of the British of 
some eighty miles from Hit on the Euphrates, renders it not 
improbable that an advance in the direction of Aleppo is being 
contemplated. -It is possible that the British army which is 
now holding the neighborhood of Jerusalem, may converge 
towards the same place, and by doing so seize upon the chief 
centre of Turkish concentration in Syria. The Russians have 
completely evacuated Turkish Armenia, and a resistance of 
the inhabitants of the region conceded to Turkey by the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty has been futile. There is a possibility that the 
Turkish army in Armenia may advance into Persia for the 
purpose of outflanking the forces of the British, which have 
been occupying a district about eighty miles north of Bagdad 
on the Tigris. 


The purpose of Germany to make his- 

Germany. tory so as to place responsibility for the 

ee War on the Entente Powers, is in danger 

of being thwarfed by her own chosen representatives. A state- 
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ment made by Prince Lichnowsky, which has excited much 

attention, proves how bent Germany was upon bringing about 

a conflict. Prince Lichnowsky had been for some two years 

German Ambassador in London, and when he returned to Ger- 

many, upon the outbreak of the War, he was to a certain ex- 

tent in disgrace for having been unable to give to the German 

authorities a true estimate of the British attitude in the event 

of war. This led him, in self-justification, to write a statement 

of the attitude of his own Government and to circulate it 

among a few friends. A copy of this statement has now 

been published in a Swedish Socialist paper. In it he 

makes it evident that the moment of his appointment was 

favorable to a new attempt to establish a better footing with 

England. In the course of the statement he describes how 

he had almost succeeded in bringing to a conclusion agree- 

ments between Great Britain and Germany with reference 

to the Bagdad railway, and the respective spheres of 

influence of the two Governments with regard to the Portu- 

guese colonies in Africa. The latter agreement was not con- 

cluded only because Great Britain insisted upon the publication 

of the treaty, which publication Germany refused to make. 

He testifies to the ungrudging spirit in which Sir Edward Grey 

entered into the negotiation, and his strong desire to arrive at 

a conclusion as favorable as was possible to the wishes of 

Germany. The Prince bears testimony to the provoking char- 

acter of the German Government’s policy with reference to 

Morocco, which made possible a new conflict with France. 

He refutes the oft-repeated assertion that Great Britain’s 

policy was to encircle Germany with a ring of foes. “The 

aim of the British statesman was not to isolate Germany, but 

to induce Germany to take part in the already established con- 

cert by removing the causes of friction between England and 

Germany and to secure the peace of the world by a network of 
agreements.” He attributes to Germany the failure of the 

attempt to federate the Balkan States, an attempt which, for a q 
time, gave much hope of a peaceful settlement of that long- | 
vexed question. In the discussions which followed upon the | 
first Balkan War he testifies that the British Foreign Minister 
was more often on the Gernian side than on that of France or 
Russia, and ‘that this sprang from the earnest desire of Sir 
Edward Grey to find a peaceful solution. In the Ambassador’s 
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estimate, his work in London had effected a noticeable im- 
provement in the relations between the two countries. So far 
was it from the mind of Great Britain to make a wanton 
assault upon the German Empire, that the outlook was favor- 
able to the solution of all outstanding differences. 

More important, however, than the account of the more 
remote attitude of Great Britain towards Germany, is the nar- 
rative that the Prince gives of the events immediately preced- 
ing the declaration of war. This may be summed up in his 
own words: 

“As it appears from all official publications without the 
facts being controverted by our own White Book, which, owing 
to its poverty and gaps, constitutes a grave self-accusation: 

“1. We encouraged Count Berchtold to attack Serbia, 
although no German interest was involved and the danger of 
a world war must have been known to us—whether we knew 
the test of the ultimatum is a question of complete indifference. 

“2. In the days between July 23 and 30, 1914, when Sazo- 
noff emphatically declared that Russia could not tolerate an 
attack on Serbia, we rejected the British proposals of media- 
tion, although Serbia under Russian and British pressure had 
accepted almost the whole ultimatum, and although an agree- 
ment about the two points in question could easily have been 
reached and Berchtold was even ready to satisfy himself with 
the Serbian reply. 

“3. On July 30th, when Berchtold wanted to give way, 
we, without Austria having been attacked, replied to Russia’s 
mere mobilization by sending an ultimatum to St. Petersburg, 
and on July 3ist we declared war on the Russians, although 
the Tsar had pledged his word that as long as negotiations con- 
tinued, not a man should march—so that we deliberately de- 
stroyed the possibility of a peaceful settlement. 

“In view of these indisputable facts it is not surprising 
that the whole world outside of Germany attributes to us sole 
guilt for the World War.” 

He also testifies to the general belief in Germany of the 
unreadiness for war of Russia, an unreadiness which made 
Germany urge Austria-Hungary to make the preposterous de- 
mands upon Serbia which were the occasion of the War. Sir 
Edward Grey made unwearying efforts to avert war. Noth- 
ing would Have been easier, according to the Prince, than 
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to have averted it, if Germany had been willing. “A hint from 
Berlin would have been enough to make Count Berchtold sat- 
isfied with a diplomatic success and to cause his acquiescence 
in the Serbian reply.” 

More citations from the Prince’s statement might be made 
with reference to the naval programme of the two countries 
and the commercial competition between them, but enough 
has been quoted to show that there was no desire on the part 
of Great Britain to enter into a conflict with Germany. 
This cuts the ground from under the feet of those who 
claim that Germany is now waging a defensive war. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that Prince Lichnowsky’s revelations have 
caused embarrassment in Germany. On the one hand, it is 
said that he has been forced to resign his rank, and that there 
is the prospect of his being tried for high treason. On the 
other, that he has disavowed the statements made by him. As, 
however, this disavowal has been made under duress, lit- 
tle importance will be attached to an enforced denial. 

It is now of course quite evident that the militarists have 
complete control of the foreign policy of the German Em- 
pire, and that the effort made by the more moderate party, 
which resulted in the resolution of July last, passed by the 
majority of the Reichstag, in favor of a peace without annex- 
ations and without indemnities, has been set aside. Von Hin- 
denburg is in complete control, having, it is now said on good 
authority, more power than the Kaiser himself. Count von 
Hertling has broken, it is said, with Herr Mathias Erzberger, 
the prominent member of the Centre Party who has been 
the advocate of a moderate peace; and the Social Democrats 
who supported the July resolution are now said to be enlisted 
in support of the demands of the Pan-Germans. Undisguised 
demands for annexation of the Flanders coast and of parts of 
Northern France and for the payment of indemnities are now 
talked of. The realization of these demands depends of course 
upon the success of the present drive. 












































The reason of the President’s address to 

Austria-Hungary. Congress on the eleventh of February— 
an address which puzzled and per- 

plexed many—has been made evident by recent revelations, 
undoubtedly known to the President at the time. The letter 
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Emperor Charles addressed to his brother-in-law, Prince Six- 
tus de Bourbon, was written when things looked black for the 
Central Powers, and shows that what in previous notes was 
looked upon as probable, namely, that Austria was likely to 
make an effort to secure a separate peace, was not a mere sup- 
position, but a reality. In this letter which, by the Emperor’s 
request, was to be communicated to the President of the 
French Republic, after praising the dashing courage, force 
and resistance of the French troops and the spirit of sacrifice 
of the French people, the writer makes the astounding promise 
that he will support “France’s just claims regarding Alsace-Lor- 
raine.” He goes on to say that Belgium should be entirely re- 
éstablished in her sovereignty, retaining entirely her African 
possessions, without prejudice to the compensations she 
should receive for the losses she has undergone. Serbia 
should be reéstablished in her sovereignty, and as a pledge of 
his good-will, a port on the Adriatic would be assured to her, 
together with wide economic concessions in Austria-Hungary. 
The confirmation of the Emperor’s desire for peace is found in 
the recently-disclosed fact that last July in the Reichstag, Herr 
Mathias Erzberger read a letter from His Majesty, in which 
he said that it was a necessity for his dominions that peace 
should be made before the end of 1917. Further indications 
of the same desire are found in the confidential conferences 
which have been taking place in Switzeriand between agents 
of the Austro-Hungarian and French Governments. These 
conferences date back as far as the Premiership of M. 
Ribot. 

The astounding admission of the justice of France’s 
claims to Alsace-Lorraine, seems to preclude the idea that 
Germany was cognizant of the Emperor’s diplomatic efforts 
to placate France. The publication of the Emperor’s letter 
has raised a storm of condemnation in the German press. 
Count Czernin’s resignation which has just taken place, may 
be an indication of his indignation at not having been in 
the confidence of the Emperor. Or it may be due to pressure 
exerted by the Kaiser. Whatever waverings, however, there 
may have been on the part of Austria-Hungary, they have all 
vanished now, and according to outward professions, at least, 
the Dual Monarchy i is as resolute as is its partner to settle the 
issue by foree. Whatever may be the resolution of the ruling 
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authorities it is not shared by all their subjects. If the recent 
report that great demonstrations have been made in Budapest 
against the War and its continuance, and in favor of the En- 
tente Powers be true, the unanimity the Emperor speaks of in 
his letter does not exist. But it would be unwise to attach 
much importance to what may be only an exceptional event. 
There is, however, good reason to believe that in Austria-Hun- 
gary the propagation of Bolshevik principles has been more 
successful than among the German proletariat. 

The resoluteness and fidelity of France in turning a deaf 
ear to overtures made by the Emperor shows how strong is 
the union between the other democracies and herself, and that 
she adheres to the determination expressed by President Wil- 
son to settle the issue by force, unstinted force. 

The fact, vouched for by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, that France 
has had half a score of opportunities of ending the War by a 
separate peace which would restore to her Alsace-Lorraine, 
renders still more evident the loyal fidelity of France to her 
Allies. 


Finland, once a part or at least a depen- 

Russia. dency of Russia, is now a Republic in- 
dependent at least in name. The con- 

flict between the Government and the insurrectionary Bolshe- 
viki continues. The Government finding itself incapable of se- 
curing order and of maintaining its own position against the in- 
surgents, who were being aided by the Lenine Government of 
Russia, called upon the Germans for help which was given 
with the utmost alacrity. A force estimated at ten thousand 
is now working hand in hand with the native troops, and Hel- 
singfors is said to be on the point of being captured. The Rus- 
sian fleet also has been threatened with seizure by the Ger- 
mans, unless the Russian Government comply with its terms. 
All this is being done in despite of the terms of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, for the breaches of which the Russian Bol- 
sheviki must be held as guilty as are the Germans. For no 
sooner had Lenine recognized independence of Finland, than 
he sent in Russian troops to upset the existing authority he 
had just recognized. Of course, the Germans having entered 
the new Republic there is little prospect of their leaving it. 
They now boast that they will soon have an open road from 
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Tromso, still, indeed, in the possession of Norway, but access to 
which the Germans hope to secure by fair means or foul, to 
Teheran, the capital of Persia. This hope consoles them for 
the disappointment caused by the capture of Bagdad by the 
British which put an end to the more ambitious project of an 
open road from Hamburg to the city of the Caliphs. 

On their way to Finland, the Germans used the chance to 
seize the largest of the Aland Islands, formerly belonging to 
Sweden and still chiefly occupied by Swedes. This island is so 
near the coast of Sweden that its possession forms a permanent 
source of danger to thatcountry. Its position gives the possessor 
almost complete command of the Baltic Sea. Great conster- 
nation was caused by this seizure not only throughout Sweden, 
but also in Norway and Denmark. They began to realize 
that the increase of power thus accruing to Germany, 
placed them in a position of subordination. This fear was 
increased by the threatening attitude assumed by the German 
press towards the three States in question. Their conduct 
during the War was severely criticized as unneutral and 
friendly to the Allies, and as public opinion does not exist in 
Germany but is made by the Government, there was reason to 
fear that this outbreak of the press might be the prelude to 
hostile action. The injustice of such a complaint, at least so 
far as Sweden is concerned, is manifest from the fact that 
Sweden has more than once been a source of anxiety to the Allies, 
and has taken action which has embarrassed them in the course 
of the War. As is well known, she has supplied Germany with 
raw materials very useful to her in carrying on the War. In 
fact sympathy with these countries in the present embarrass- 
ment would be greater, had they shown themselves from the 
beginning of the War more willing to maintain and defend 
the liberties their ancestors won with such difficulty. Of these 
ancestors they have not proved themselves worthy sons. 
Either from fear or from greed they have maintained a neutral- 
ity which has greatly served the common foe of the world’s 
liberties. The old saying which used to be common in this 
country, that the price of liberty is perpetual vigilance, has not 
been borne in mind, or certainly has not been their governing 
principle of action. 

Rumor says that the eastern border of Finland will not be 
the limit of the German advance, but that her out-reaching 
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arm will extend to the port of Archangel, thus closing to Rus- 
sia her last outlet to the ocean. A further rumor, but one 
almost unworthy of mention, is that Japan and Germany are 
to limit their spheres of action and that Siberia will be placed 
within Japan’s sphere of influence. In this event, of course, 
what is left of Russia would be altogether cut off from the 
world at large, for the possession of the Baltic provinces has 
given Germany the control of the Baltic Sea. Petrograd, in- 
deed, remains in the hands of Russia, but its possession is so 
precarious that Germany could seize it upon the least pretext, 
and, in fact, almost any day we may hear this has been done. 

The tortures inflicted upon the Belgian people are now 
known to all the world; almost as well known are the sufferings 
of the Poles. Little has been heard, however, of the wrongs 
of Poland’s northern neighbors. In Lithuania, as elsewhere, 
the Germans have exercised the brutality now characteristic 
of them. Wholesale deportations have taken place from that 
former province of Russia, with even less excuse than was 
alleged for those in Belgium and northern France. Forced 
labor has been employed for purposes important to the Ger- 
mans, and last and worst of all, the outraged inhabitants have 
been compelled to appeal to the German Government for the 
privilege of being incorporated into the German Empire. This 
appeal, however, is declared, by authorities worthy of credit, 
to have been made by a fraction of the population only, and is 
on a par with the appeal of the six hundred Flemings for the 
autonomy of the Flemish part of Belgium, and for separation 
from the provinces inhabited by the Walloons. 

To the Kaiser, the inhabitants of the adjoining province 
of Courland have offered the title of Duke, but whether those 
who offered it are more representative of the people than were 
their neighbors in Lithuania, cannot be said. The recently- 
formed “ independent ” Kingdom of Poland, after having suf- 
fered the loss of one of its provinces by annexation to the 
Ukrainian Republic, is now threatened with the rectification 
of its frontiers so as to secure Germany from all danger of 
future invasion. The Germans have been advancing into the 
Ukrainian Republic and have taken town after town. It is not 
yet known where they intend to stop, for the eastern boundary 
of Ukrainia has not been settled. Some Germans would ex- 
tend this frontier to the Caspian Sea, thereby bringing within 
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the limits of the new Republic the whole of southern Russia. 
No organized opposition has been offered to the advancing 
forces, but in some places the peasants have risen up with 
scythes and other agricultural implements to ward off the 
robbers of their fields. The conflict still wages between the 
two rival Radas; the one that’ was set up as a Republic on its 
formation, and the other supported by the Bolsheviki to prop- 
agate in the newly recognized Republic the principles with 
which they are trying to govern what is left of Russia. 

About the Crimea uncertainty still exists as to whether a 
new government has been established or not, but in any event 
Turkey has put forward claims to the possession of this penin- 
sula. The report comes from the Caucasus that the Georgians 
and the Armenians were offering resistance to the Turks who 
were trying to take possession of the district conceded to them 
by the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. At first this resistance seemed 
likely to be successful. But the latest reports have it that this 
region has fallen again under the power of its former oppres- 
sor, and that peace is now at the point of being concluded with 
the Republic of the Caucasus. Still another republic has been 
formed out of the ruins of the fallen empire—the province of 
Kazan having declared its independence. 

As to Siberia the accounts are conflicting. Sixty thousand 
German and Austrian prisoners are reported to have been 
formed into an army ready for war. This report, however, has 
been categorically denied. Some time ago the papers were 
filled with long accounts of the demand made by Great Britain 
and France upon Japan to send an army to Siberia to protect it 
from German encroachments, and to safeguard large stores of 
munitions which had been landed at Vladivostok. To this 
course, it was said, President Wilson was opposed, and that 
on this account Japan hesitated to comply with the request of 
her Allies. All this, however, was subsequently denied in open 
parliament by the Japanese Foreign Minister. He said that 
no such request had been made, but declared that Japan would 
act in the way best fitted to defend her own interests. This op- 
portunity came about through riots at Vladivostok, in which 
Japanese subjects were killed and Japanese property was put 
in danger. Thereupon Japan landed marines. Great Britain 
followed this up by a similar course. According to a recent 
report, the same thing has been done by this country. The 
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Bolshevik Government is so enraged by these proceedings that 
it has threatened war upon Japan. | 

Over the rest of Russia, the limits of which it is impossible, 
according to present knowledge, to define accurately, the 
Lenine Government still exercises its malevolent influence. 
‘According to report, it has been making overtures to the vari- 
ous political parties existent in the Republic, but that each 
and all refuse to codperate in any way whatsoever with the 
usurped authority now in power. But, while refusing to co- 
dperate, no one of them, nor any one of their members, has 
taken a step to direct the future destiny of Russia into safer 
courses. The Bolsheviki have made a show of raising a volun- 
teer army of a million and a half of men, and have asked the 
Allies to supply them with officers. One of their members has 
expressed a hope that what Germany has taken and is now 
taking, will be restored. Plans are also being made for the 
federation of the various republics into one whole. Peace 
negotiations have been entered upon with the Ukraine Re- 
public. Subordination of the Russian Government to Ger- 
many is evident in the submission it has shown to the various 
admonitions addressed to it by the imperial authorities. There 
are still those who cherish hope that an end may be put to the 
existing chaos even by the Bolsheviki themselves, and our 
President is thought to be one of these, but most of the well- 
wishers of Russia look upon it as a sine qua non of Russia’s 
future welfare, that the new Republic should be delivered 
from those who have been so far the authors of a more far- 
reaching calamity than ever befell any country in so short a 
time. Friends and admirers of the Slavs profess full con- 
fidence in the ability of the Russians, if given time, to estab- 
lish a stable form of government expressing the genius of the 
race. 

The Revolution of 1917 liberated the Orthodox Church 
from two centuries of oppression and suppression. During 
the reign of the Tsar the Church was in complete subjection 
to the State, the Tsar was its real as well as its nominal head, 
and exercised his authority through civil officials who treated 
it as a mere State department. This came to an end when 
the Provisional Government granted freedom of conscience 
and of worship. 

According to a writer in New Europe, this declaration of 
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the freedom of the Church and of religious toleration has had 
the worst possible effect: “The ignorant masses, in whose un- 
cultivated minds the Church, the Tsar and the police.were in- 
dissolubly blended together, turned at once against the priests. 
The demagogic propaganda, that ‘God had been invented by 
the popes and landowners for the exploitation of the people,’ 
found ready listeners among the poor bewildered peasants, 
whose worst instincts were being systematically aroused and 
encouraged by conscious or unconscious leaders. The newly- 
acquired freedom was understood by them not as freedom of, 
but from conscience, worship or ‘any organization. Many 
churches were closed, priests insulted and expelled from their 
parishes. 

“This anti-Church movement became manifest from the 
very beginning of the revolution though on a moderate scale. 
Now, with the universal spread of anarchy throughout Russia, 
it has increased a thousandfold. Churches are being closed 
and plundered; hundreds of priests are wandering homeless 
and destitute, or hiding with their families in hovels, trem- 
bling for their very lives. Many of them have been foully mur- 
dered; others are seeking safety in denying their priesthood 
and exhibiting the wildest demagogy. Open scuffles frequently 
occur in the villages and towns between the supporters of the 
Church and the rabble, for it is impossible to define as atheists 
or freethinkers men whose sole religious, moral and political 
code is ‘down with everything.’ Men who had nominally be- 
longed to the Church either from mere force of habit or from 
political motives, have naturally turned away from it in its 
hour of trial; while others again, seeing everything crumbling 
around them, are returning to the well-nigh forgotten beliefs 
of their childhood.” 

From this will be seen that the failure of autocracy was 
as complete in religious as in civil matters, nor will it be won- 
dered at that the excommunication of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment by the Patriarch at Moscow has produced, so far at least, 
no diminution of its authority. Whether, under the new cir- 
cumstances, the Church released from State subjection will 
gain moral authority and influence over the Russian people, 
is one of the things that must be left to the future to disclose. 

April 16, 1918. 


























With Our Readers. 


ARRIAGE in the mind and heart of a Catholic is a solemn 
pledge of life-long fidelity which is consecrated and elevated 
by God to the dignity of a sacrament. To violate or break it, is 
to break a solemn personal covenant with God. The modern non- 
Catholic world has lost faith in the sacraments and has degraded 
marriage to an institution subject to the changing laws of the 
State. The civil law permitting divorce, has been made the cloak 
of infidelity and dishonor—and has legally sanctioned both. No 
one can estimate how deep this disregard of personal honor and 
personal fidelity, sanctioned and approved by the civil law, has 
sunk, now how widely it has extended into the make-up of modern 
society. It has affected man’s sense of honor in every respect and 
in all his dealings, and has thus contributed first to the loss of a 
sense of what morality really means and, secondly, to that chaos 
of misunderstanding and, indeed, of immoral anarchy from which 
the world now suffers. 
* * * * 
O give a promise and then break it—is unworthy of any man 
or woman. By such an act he or she writes himself down as 
the betrayer of a sacred trust which, with another, he or she has 
solemnly promised to respect. To take a vow and break it, is 
infamous. Yet the modern world not only looks complacently 
upon, but defends the unspeakable evil of divorce. 

The demand for easier divorce for the poorer people of Eng- 
land has lately grown more insistent. One of the self-appointed 
“champions ” of marital dishonor is Conan Doyle. 

* 7 * ; s 

N a recent issue of The New Witness, G. K. Chesterton writes: 
“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, an intelligent man in other matters, 
says that there is only a ‘ theological’ opposition to divorce, and 
that it is entirely founded on ‘certain texts’ in the Bible about 
marriages. This is exactly as if he said that a belief in the broth- 
erhood of men was only founded on certain texts in the Bible, 
about all men being the children of Adam and Eve. Millions of 
peasants and plain people all over the world assume marriage to 
be static, without having ever clapped eyes on any text. Numbers 
of more modern people, especially after the recent experiments in 
America, think divorce is a social disease, without having ever 
bothered about any text. It may be maintained that even in these, 
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or in anyone, the idea of marriage is ultimately mystical; and the 
same may be maintained about the idea of brotherhood. It is 
obvious that a husband and wife are not visibly one flesh, in the 
sense of being one quadruped.” 

The world oftentimes defeats and denies the very human 
truths which theology best expresses, most effectively defends and 
keeps alive. 

* * * * 

“4 ND that is doubtless the situation in the controversies about 

divorce and marriage today. It is the Christian Church 
which continues to hold strongly, when the world for some reason 
has weakened on it, what many others hold at other times. But 
even then it is barely picking up the shreds and scraps of the sub- 
ject to talk about a reliance on texts. The vital point in the com- 
parison is this: that human brotherhood means a whole view of 
life, held in the light of life, and defended, rightly or wrongly, by 
constant appeals to every aspect of life. The religion that holds 
it most strongly will hold it when nobody else holds it; that is 
quite true, and that some of us may be so perverse as to think a 
point in favor of the religion. But anybody who holds it at all will 
hold it as a philosophy, not hung on one text but on a hundred 
truths. Fraternity may be a sentimental metaphor; I may be 
suffering a delusion when I hail a Montenegrin peasant as my long 
lost brother. As a fact, I have my own suspicions about which of 
us it is that has got lost. But my delusion is not a deduction 
from one text, or from twenty; it is the expression of a relation 
that to me at least seems a reality. And what I should say about 
the idea of a brother, I should say about the idea of a wife. 

“It is supposed to be very unbusinesslike to begin at the be- 
ginning. It is called ‘abstract and academic principles with 
which we English, etc., etc.’ It is still in some strange way con- 
sidered unpractical to open up inquiries about anything by ask- 
ing what it is. I happen to have, however, a fairly complete con- 
tempt for that sort of practicality; for I know that it is not even 
practical. My ideal business man would not be one who planked 
down fifty pounds and said * Here is hard cash; [ am a plain man; 
it is quite indifferent to me whether I am paying a debt, or giving 
alms to a beggar, or buying a wild bull or a bathing machine.’ 
Despite the infectious heartiness of his tone, I should still, in con- 
sidering the hard cash, say (like the cabman) ‘ What’s this?’ I 
should continue to insist, priggishly, that it was a highly prac- 
tical point what the money was; what it was supposed to stand 
for, to afm at or to declare; what was the nature of the trans- 
action; or, in short, what the devil the man supposed he was do- 
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ing? I shall therefore begin by asking, in an equally mystical man- 
ner, what in the name of God and the angels a man getting mar- 
ried supposes he is doing? I shall begin by asking what mar- 
riage is; and the mere question will probably reveal that the act 
itself, good or bad, wise or foolish, is of a certain kind; that it is 
not an inquiry or an experiment or an accident; it may probably 
dawn on us that it is a promise. It can be more fully defined by 
saying it is a vow. 

“Many will immediately answer that it is a rash vow. I 
am content for the moment to reply that all vows are rash vows. 
Iam not now defending, but defining vows; I am pointing out that 
this is a discussion about vows; first, of whether there ought to 
be vows, and second, of what vows ought to be. Ought a man to 
break a promise? Ought a man to make a promise? These are 
philosophic questions; but the philosophic peculiarity of divorce 
and re-marriage, as compared with free love and no marriage, 
is that a man breaks and makes a promise at the same moment. 
It is a highly German philosophy; and recalls the way in which 
the enemy wishes to celebrate his successful destruction of all 
treaties by signing some more. If I were breaking a promise,. | 
would do it without promises. But I am very far from minimiz- 
ing the momentous and disputable nature of the vow itself. I 
shall try to show, in a further article, that this rash and romantic 
operation is the only furnace from which can come the plain 
hardware of humanity, the cast iron resistance of citizenship or 
the cold steel of common sense; but I am not denying that the 
furnace is a fire. The vow is a violent and unique thing; though 
there have been many besides the marriage vow; vows of chivalry, 
vows of poverty, vows of celibacy, pagan as well as Christian. But 
modern fashion has rather fallen out of the habit; and men miss 
- the type for the lack of the parallels. The shortest way of putting 
the problem is to ask whether being free includes being free to 
bind oneself. For the vow is a tryst with oneself. 

“I may be misunderstood if I say, for brevity, that marriage 
is an affair of honor. The skeptic will be delighted to assent, by 
saying it is a fight. And so it is, if only with oneself; but the 
point here is that it necessarily has the touch of the heroic, in 


which virtue can be translated by virtus. Now about fighting, in - 


its nature, there is an implied infinity, or at least a potential in- 
finity. I mean that loyalty in war is loyalty in defeat or even 
disgrace; it is due to the flag precisely at the moment when the 
flag nearly falls. We do already apply this to the flag of the na- 
tion; and the question is whether it is wise or unwise to apply it 
to the flag of the family. Of course, it is tenable that we should 
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apply it to neither, that misgovernment in the nation or misery 
in the citizen would make the desertion of the flag an act of rea- 
son and not treason. I will only say here that, if this were really 
the limit of naticnal loyalty, some of us would have deserted our 
nation long ago.” 


2 
> 





T is a very old and useful maxim which reads de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, and if of the long dead Benjamin Franklin we, in these 


; paragraphs, repeat things that are not good, it is with no wish to 


injure the good name of a man who stands high for his patriotic 
service in the esteem of all Americans. Since he is often presented 
as a type for the patriotic American to follow, his life and char- 
acter may justly be examined, and debated. Indeed, it is man- 
datory to point out the examples in which he may be followed 
and those in which he should not. A hero should be accepted as 
such only in his heroic activity; he may have been a sorry failure 
in some other field of human endeavor. 
* : * * * 
COMPREHENSIVE life of Franklin, by William Cabel Bruce, 
has just been published by Putnam’s. It is entitled: Benja- 
min Franklin Self-Revealed. This life shows us not alone the 
things in which he was great, but also those wherein he was lack- 
ing, wherein he failed; and in the larger sense how his example in 
just these departments of life contributed to certain characteris- 
tics of American life and American institutions. 
* ” 2 a 
T would be impossible here even to begin a survey of the 
two volumes. We wish merely to point out that Franklin does 
not merit the legendary title of a highly virtuous man which has 
so often been bestowed upon him, and what is still more impor- 
tant, that Franklin’s religious beliefs were shaped and directed 
by his moral conduct or the lack of it. Paul Bourget ends a re- 
cent novel with this pregnant saying: ‘“ Act as you believe; or you 
will soon believe as you act.” Unless a man accepts a definite 
objective code of moral conduct as an unchanging and unques- 
tionable norm by which he should regulate his thoughts and his 
actions, he will soon find excuses, justification for his habits, his 
thoughts, his conduct and out of his own weaknesses create his 
moral and religious code. 
* * * * 


STUDY of Franklin’s character will furnish an effective an- 
sweFr to those who are so fond of declaring that it matters 
not what one believes so long as he does good. Franklin with un- 
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common shrewdness studied life and people primarily with a 
view to advance himself materially in life; to have friends and 
popular favor; to help mankind in its physical needs. All of this 
he sought for only with half selfish purpose. Selfishness was not 
his controlling passion. He had a mind too large; a heart too 
human and sympathetic to permit of that. Nevertheless, Benja- 
min Franklin was a figure that always loomed large and promi- 
nent in his philosophy of life. His view of morality was always 
prudential. The possession of money was always a great aid to, 
if not a necessary condition of virtue. The man of pleasure must 
in his view practise self-denial; if he did not, he would suffer as a 
man of pleasure; he could not indulge himself so much nor so 
often. It is not surprising, therefore, that Horatio, the Man of 
Pleasure, in Franklin’s dialogue, was so delighted at the com- 
fortable margin for sensual enjoyment which Philocles, the Man 
of Reason and Virtue, allowed him that he departed with the satis- 
field farewell: ‘‘ Adieu, thou enchanting Reasoner.” 
* * * * 

UDGED by the only true test, that of actual experience, his moral 

teachings would not hold water. It may be seriously ques- 

tioned if Franklin himself did not see the insufficiency, the 
emptiness of them; and whether his love of advancement, his 
self-conceit and ambition for popularity did not prevail in the 
publication of his Autobiography and his Art of Virtue. 

The author of this Life states: ‘“ Indeed, we may shrewdly 
suspect that even Franklin’s idea that he was such a debtor to 
his factitious system of moral practice was not much better than 
a conceit.” If we were to take one example, that of personal 
chastity, we would find Franklin notably deficient. We are re- 
stating these things not because we wish to re-tell a man’s fail- 
ures and sins; but because Franklin put before the world a 
system of virtue. A teacher’s own example may justly be ap- 
plied in measuring the worth of his system. 

* * * : + 
“TN such Rabelaisian jeux d’esprit, as Polly Baker’s Speech, the 

Letter on the choice of a Mistress, and the Essay on Per- 
fumes, in the naiveté which marked Franklin’s relations to his 
natural son’s natural son, and in the ease with which he adopted 
in his old age the tone, if not the practices of French gallantry, 
we cannot but recognize (in Benjamin Franklin) a nature too 
deficient in the refinements of early social training, too physically 
ripe for sensual enjoyment and too unfettered in its intellectual 
movements to be keenly mindful of some of the nicer obligations 
of scrupulous conduct.” 
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“There is only too much,” adds the author, “in the corre- 
spondence which has survived him to give color to the statement 
of John Adams that even at the age of seventy-odd he had neither 
lost his love of beauty nor taste for it. When we bear this in mind 
and recall what he had to say in the Autobiography about the 
‘ hard-to-be-governed passion of youth,’ which frequently hur- 
ried him into intrigues with low women that fell in his way be- 
fore he resolved to acquire the habit of chastity with the aid of 
his book, we realize that the artificial scaffolding, which he pro- 
posed to build up around his character, reasonably enough broke 
down at just the point where the natural vigor of his character 
was the weakest. . . . His domestic affections were uncommonly 
strong, but the notable peculiarity about his domestic life is that 
he was not a whit less soberly dutiful in his irregular than is his 
regular family connections, and always acted as if the nuptial 
ceremony was a wholly superfluous form, so far as a proper sense 
of marital or paternal obligation, or the existence of deep, un- 
reserved affection, upon the part of a husband or father, went.” 

* * * * 

RANKLIN’S religious beliefs were on the same natural, indefi- 

nite plane as his moral system. He was repelled from ortho- 
dox religion by the contradiction and inconsistencies of Protestant- 
ism. He became a Deist. In his Autobiography, he states: “ My 
parents had early given me religious impressions, and brought me 
through my childhood piously in the Dissenting way. But I was 
scarce fifteen, when, after doubting by turns of several points, as 
I found them disputed in the different books I read, I began to 
doubt of Revelation itself. Some books against Deism fell into my 
hands; they were said to be the substance of sermons preached at 
Boyle’s lectures. It happened that they wrought an affect on me 
quite contrary to what was intended by them; for the arguments 
of the Deists, which were quoted to be refuted, appeared to me 
much stronger than the refutations! ” 

He believed in God, in God’s overruling providence and in the 
personal immortality of the soul. But all these beliefs were tinc- 
tured, tempered and tainted by his worldliness, his philosophy of 
prudence and economy. When he visited a nun living alone in 
London, saw her self-denial, her consecration to the poor, it was 
not the self-denial that held his soul’s eye, nor the crucifix on the 
bare wall, it was the practical lesson in economy which showed 
how a person could live on so little. He could go forth from that 
improvised cell redolent of the odor of Christ, and write a book in 
which it was stated that “‘ nothing could possibly be wrong in the 
world ’ and vice and virtue were empty distinctions ” and dedicate 
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the same to his friend, James Ralph, who had deserted his wife 
and family in Philadelphia. 

“ Of that real, vital religion, which vivifies even the common 
dull details of our daily lives, and irradiates with cheerful 
hope even the dark abyss to which our feet are hourly tending, 
which purifies our hearts, refines our natures, quickens our sym- 
pathies, exalts our ideals, and is capable unassisted of inspiring 
even the humblest life with a subdued but noble enthusiasm—of 
this religion Franklin had none, or next to none. . . . Religion to 
him was like any other apparatus, essential to the well-being of 
organized society, a thing to be fashioned and adapted to its 
uses, without reference to anything but the ordinary principles 
of utility.” ; 

He believed in external worship, was lax in attending church 
service himself, but urged his daughter, Sally: “Go constantly 
to church, whoever preaches.” In coéperation with the notorious 
Sir Francis Dashwood he undertook a satirical revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer. Needless to say it was shorn of “all 
reference to the Sacraments and to the divinity of Our Lord 
and the commandments in the Catechism, the Nicene and 
the Athanasian Creeds, and even the Canticle ‘ All ye Works of 
the Lord’ was ruthlessly deleted.” 


* * * * 


IS rule of the virtue of silence was chronically suspended when 
the subject of formal religion was in question, and oftentimes 
when sacred things and sacred customs offered an opportunity for 
parody. Indeed, though his writings be marked by words of 
praise and thanksgiving to God, of favorable comment on the 
beneficent fraternal fruits of religious belief, there is nothing in 
them “to justify the conclusion that to Franklin God was any- 
thing more than the personification, more or less abstract, of those 
cosmic forces with which he was so conversant, and of those altru- 
istic promptings of the human heart, of which he himself was 
such a beneficent example.” 


* * * * 


RANKLIN’S moral system, we saw, was fitted to human pru- 

dence, formed of assorted maxims shrewdly selected, far more 
considerate of earth than of heaven; and absolutely inadequate 
to mold man to high moral stature. Franklin’s religious beliefs 
were of similar temper—uncertain: more expressive of man than 
of God: inadequate and artificial. “ There is undeniably,” writes 
the author of these volumes, “a lack of reality, a certain sort of 
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hollowness about Franklin’s religious views. When we tap them, 
a sound, as of an empty cask, comes back to us.” 
* * * * 


ITH the many serious problems before us now, as individuals 
and as a nation, it is well for us to know wherein Franklin 
was a hero to be emulated and wherein he was not. 


a> 
—— 





VERY day brings to light some new and interesting Catholic 

work. Unknown to many, there has grown up among us 

in the past seven years, a flourishing national organization com- 

posed of Catholic deaf-mutes, under the title of their famous 
Catholic benefactor, the Abbé Charles Michel De l’Epée. 

Although more modern methods have largely supplanted the 
sign language invented by this well-known French priest in the 
eighteenth century, to his ingenuity and devotion is due the credit 
of having blazed the trail for the whole system of instruction for 
deaf-mutes now in use. 

The Knights and Ladies of De l’Epée count fourteen Coun- 
cils of their Order in various cities of the United States. Their 
laws and requirements are similar to those of the Knights of 
Columbus and the Daughters of Isabella. Only practical Catho- 
lics are admitted to membership, and every endeavor is made 
to lighten the limitations of the members and make them mutually 
helpful. 

The official organ is The Catholic Deaf-Mute, published at 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, New York. 


> 
> 





HE National Conference of Social Work will meet in Kansas 
City, May 15th to 22d. Thereafter the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction will be known by that name. Between 
three thousand and four thousand delegates are expected at the 
May meeting. It is an impressive gathering always. There are 
no tendencies or temperaments that are not represented. One 
catches at first the tone of confusion, and here and there conflict 
of view and policy. But beneath these superficial features, there 
lies a pervading devotion to the common welfare and an earnest 
endeavor to serve the processes that make for social justice. 
Scholarship, experience, eminence in many lines will be found in 
abundance at the Kansas City meeting. The influence of the dis- 
cussions will be far-reaching. All citizens would do well to take 
an interest in the work of the Conference. 
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Last year there were about two hundred Catholics in attend- 
ance at the meeting which was held in Pittsburgh. While many 
views and policies from which we sincerely dissent will come to 
expression, we should be represented in generous numbers, to 
learn and to teach as we may. 


ae 
> 





T is a pleasure for us to announce that Miss Marian Nesbitt 

who has frequently contributed to THe CaTHoLic Wor Lp, has 

recently been honored by our Holy Father Pope Benedict XV. with 
the decoration Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 


<> 
> 





N the current issue of THE CaTHoLic Wor tp there is a slight 

omission in one of the sentences of Doctor Shanahan’s article 
on St. Matthew and the Parousia. On page 170, the sentence be- 
ginning: “A Palestinian Jew,” etc., should read in full as fol- 
lows: ‘A Palestinian Jew would have first asked about the ‘ con- 
summation,’ and then about the ‘ coming.’ ” 
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